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Five Reasons Why You 
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Pull Fodder 











A WAY THAT BEATS FODDER PULLING 


Use a silo, cut and shock your corn, or get your roughage with a mower and rake,—but don’t pull- fodder. 





1. It-cuts the corn yield. Carefully conducted tests by a number 
of Southern experiment. stations have conclusively..shown that fodder 
pulling may cause a loss in the yield of corn of from 5 to 25 per cent, 
or from one to ten or fifteen bushels loss per acre. 
pulls fodder may expect either to suffer this loss or ‘to delay fodder 5; 


pulling until the corn. is fully matured and the 
fodder practically worthless. 

2. . Itinjures seed corn for planting next 
year. When fodder is stripped from the im- 
mature corn. the .grain. is .not fully. developed; 
and consequently its vitality and germinating 
power are lessened. 

3. Saving the whole corn plant is a 
better practice. Aside from the serious losses 
from. decreased yields and injury to the grain 
for-planting purposes, fodder pulling is an un- 
economic practice, id that it makes no provision 
for saving the whole plant... Over 40 per cent 
of the value of a field of corn isin the stalks, 
leaves, shucks and cobs; and the greater por- 
tion of: this is lostainless the corn either be cut, 
shoeked and shredded; or cut gréen and put in 
the: silo. & 

&, Getting your hay with a mower is 
cheaper than fodder pulling. Pulling fodder 


Every farmer who 
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Time to Quit Splitting Up Co 


is hard, hot, expensive work, and the farmer who finds it impracticable 
to cut, shock and shred his corn or to use a silo will’ find it far more 
profitable to get his roughage with a mowing machine and rake than 
by the all hand labor required in fodder pulling. 

Fodder is a poor feed compared with the legume hays. Not 


only does the farmer who, instead of pulling 
fodder, uses peas, beans and clovers as a source 
of roughage get his feed at less expense, but he 
gets a better feed, particularly so in its protein 
content. Furthermore, in growing the legumes 
for hay and returning the resulting manure to 
the land, soil fertility is being conserved. If 
you have not already done so, thereis still time 
to plant cowpeas and soy beans on the stubble 
land, and. a few days spent at this sort of work 
will be more profitable than all the fodder pull- 
ing you have ever done or will ever do. 

It is time we were looking squarely at this 
fodder-pulling problem and getting our true 
bearings. If you are still inclined to the idea 
that you can afford to pull fodder, suppose you 
pull as usual this year, but leave ai dozen rows 
in the middle of the field unpulled; Then ac- 
curately measure the corn at harvest time, and 
we believe you will decide that: fodder pulling 
is a pretty poor sort of business, 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















This is an actual gift, as these facts show: 

Nobody asked for better tires than Goodyear 
built last year. Nobody thought them possible. uses. 
They were so extra-good that for years they've 
outsold any other tire. 

And this year—on February 1st—we gave 
you another big price reduction. It will save 
Goodyear users about $5,000,000 this year. 
It was our third reduction in two years, totaling 
45 per cent. 


This Year’s Extras 


Yet, despite this reduction, we have added 
new improvements which will cost us $500,- 
000 this year. Part are in extra rubber—all 
in extra wear. 

We have .added these extras to the best 
tires built. To tires that dominate because 
of super-service. And 


loose treads. 


year, judged by current output. 
clude five features which no other maker 
It includes other uncommon features. 





weve done it at a time 
when price reductions have 
led toconsiderableskimping. 


Total, $1,635,000 


All the extras we give 
you in Goodyear tires will 


cost us $1,635,000 this 


Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
ins Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 

Fortified _) Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
Against ) Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 





Punctures and Skidding—by our double- 
thick All-Weather tread. 
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A $500,000 Gift 
To Users of Fortified Tires 


These in- 


We could omit all these, yet build a tire 
which looks about like Goodyears. 
serve as well as many rival tires. 


could add to this year’s profits $1,635,000. 


Tires Not Alike 


It’s a vast mistake to think that tires are 
pretty near alike. Five of the greatest features 
known are found in Fortified Tires alone. And 
many a tire lacks all the extras that we cite. 


It would 
Thus we 


These extras combat rim-cutting, blowouts, 
They combat punctures and 
skidding. They mean a secure tire. 
mean more rubber, more fabric than some. 


They 


They mean more mileage, 
less trouble, less expense. 


We pay the price to 
give you these extras, and 
save it by mammoth out- 
put. You should insist on 
them. Any dealer, if you 
ask him, will supply you 
Goodyear tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 














Paris Green Arsenate of Lead 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Costs no more waterproofed; and goes 
farther. One spraying usually sufficient 
for an entire season. Not washed off by 
rain. 


Made according to U. S. Government 
formulas regulating the production of 
insecticides and fungicides. As already 
supplied to agricultural departments and 
experimental stations, to which inquirers 
may refer. 


Furnished in’ Dry Powdered Form or in 
Water Paste. 


Inquire of Your Dealer. 
International Color & Chemical Co. 


Detroit, Michigan. 




















NEPONSET 


PAROID 
ROOFING 


ASK US TO PROVE THAT 
THIS IS THE MOST ECONOM- 
ICAL ROOFING YOU CAN BUY 


OEPARTMENT 15 
BIRD & SON,EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 
EST.1795. DEALERS EVERYWHERE 














The Repeater, Jr., ““Gets ’em All** 
Dt , SURE, SANITARY, SAFE, SELF-SETTING 
PAS) BEST MOUSE-TRAP ON EARTH 
i Catches, drowns, no odor. Just place trap 
ix] —empty once a week. Power trea 
auics asa flash, always set; housekeeper’ 3 
riend. Everybody wants one. Thirty to 
hem atone winding. Works likea clock. 
Agents make big money. Show ten A 
= sell nine, 100 per cont profit. Sell lik 
es. 
Write today for particuiars and how te. get Free Sample, 
ISHER SPECIALT 


4164 Hamilton Avenue, Seeeeears, OHIO. 


MAKE $10.00 PER DAY 
ee CANNER $3.50 


Thousands of Is, men and women 
use the i ot bors pm ively for canning at 
home surplus fruits and v “any one 
can operate it, Ready market for home canned * 
goods, e urnish cans labels, and pat- 
ented Sealer and Capper. Write for catalog and 
free instructions. Live agents wanted. 


HomeCannerMfg.Co., Dept.D Hickory, N.C. 











Boston Garter 
Vit Baip 


The Standard for men 


PAD, CORD AND NEVERBINO 
Of your Dealer or by Mail 


on receipt of price, 
George Frogt Co., Boston. 











A 6HP Engine iis’ sité 


The cutter is a No. 11 Blizzard. On thousands of 2G 5 ay wa 
gartos, Feguler farm ihe Bl engines, from & 7 Rs 
up + are runnin Zar age Cutters } 
with entire satisfaction. The . g 


BLIZZARD"2:i:2° 


Cutter 


is light-running because so simple. Cutter knives 
elevating fans all on fly-wheel. Elevates roo feet 
easy as 20. In extensive use for elevating grain. 
normous capacity. Self-feed table saves work of one machine I ever saw. 
man. Makes even-cut silage. Unusually safe. Repair “ARTIE WOOD 
expense little or n thing Many Blizzards sold 10, Leslie Mich.” 
32, 15 years ago still in use, 4 


Write today for booklets 

You can have any or all of these three booklets—they're 
free. (1) Blizzard Catalog (2) “What Users 
Say.” written by nearly 300 Blizzard users, (3) 

“Making Silage Pay Better”—a valuable book 
on preparation of silage and filling of silos, 
When you write mention size of yoursil 
Rearest dealer’s name, if you don’t know him, 


The Joseph Dick Mfg. Company 
Box 42, Canton, Ohio 


“Jan. 31, 1915 
“T have run Nos. 11, 13, 15 
Blizzard. They do the most 
work with least power of any 
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Peatestony 


one ight Prepaid 
t J 13 cea i 
ALL DOUBLE 
Hew Catalog with Bar, os og woe 
and sample to test. Mail to 


Brown Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, 0. A iT€D 











Haute 
Jerre verer! 








sete ond MERIDIAN COLLEGE ecanta 


In the Health-Giving Pine Hills of emnmen 


A select Private College with Preparatory and College courses, Commercial Course, 
Modern Buildings and equipments; beautiful60-acre campus and recreation grounds; fish ponds, 
swimming pools, Fine Athletics. Anideal home school for boy or girl, where they are looked 
after morally, mentally and physically with the bestofChristian home influence and care. A 
large wellequipped Conservatory of M 
ng, 2nd Summer 


J. W. BEESON, A. M., LL. D., 


and Teacher’s 


Course. Write for illustrated catalog No. 22 


Oratory andArt. Also Domestic Science 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 











There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 


and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter and summer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 


of 3 or more gallons a minute. 


Used with either pneumatic or 


overhead tank Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 











If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then cal 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLER 

















THE PROBLEM OF MARKETING 
THIS YEAR'S COTTON CROP 


— 

Through Community Effort Begun 
Early the Serious Losses of Last 
Year Can Be Largely Avoided 


READER writes me that “It isn’t 

credit that the farmer wants, but 
a fair price for his products when 
they are ready for market and a fair 
chance to make a decent living.” This 
statement occurs in a discussion of 
“rural credits,” and we agree to the 
extent that we don’t like the name 
“ural credit,” applied so as to in- 
clude rural finance. 

A complete, independent system of 
rural banking of rural financing is 
required in America. Our banking 
system was conceived and organized 
and is operated to supply the com- 
mercial or the: manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, and speculative needs of 
the country, and is in no way in- 
tended to serve the needs of the 

- farmer. Yet, we will agree that it is 
a “rural banking” or a “rural finan- 
cial” system that should be organ- 
ized, but the name is not very im- 
portant and it will be difficult to give 
the movement a different name at 
this time. 

In this connection our friend makes 
another suggestion which seems to 
us of the utmost importance. He 
says: “The most important problem 
of rural finance at this time is mak- 
ing provision for handling this year’s 
cotton crop. Unless we get together 
and make some adequate and fair 
provision for the borrowing of mon- 
ey on cotton this fall the country 
will be in about as bad shape as last 
fall and the average producer will 
again have to take three or four cents 
a pound less for his cotton than it is 
worth.” 


Having seen the folly of the panic 
of last fall, which was alone respon- 
sible for the cotton producer having 
to take less than eight to ten cents 
a pound for his cotton, we doubt if 
the same results can be obtained 
again this yéar by thoBe who de- 
pressed the price of cotton last fall; 
but the problem of financing the cot- 
ton crop of 1915 is a most important 
one. The conduct of the bankers and 
National Government last year does 
not offer mtich hope of help from 
those sources; unless something is 
done towards securing financial ar- 
rangements in advance of the time 
vhen help is needed. 


We shall probably wait until the 
price is depressed far below a fair 
value for the crop and then all-.sorts 
of schemes or organizations will be 
suggested and some of them tried 
with the usual unsatisfactory results. 

If the experience of the past is to 
be avoided and the average producer 
saved from the necessity of selling 
his. crop when money is needed, re- 
gardless of the low price, some action 
must be taken at once and not delay- 
ed until fall. If something is not done, 
if some provision is not made before 
fall, the bulk of the cotton will be 
marketed when those who control:the 
money of the South call for payment 
of debts, regardless-of what the price 
may be. Sal er 

There is not a community in the 
South that cannot control the money 
to solve this problem and insure a 
fair price for the crop of 1915, if all 
interests would only get together. If 
we could only get community action, 


instead of the characteristic Ameri-_ 


can individualistic action of the past, 
any community in the South could 


provide for the financial needs of that 
community. 

This is not a problem which afone 
imterests the farmers of the South. 
It vitally interests every man, wheth- 
er he be merchant, banker or farmer. 
Only the speculator and the parasite, 
or the man who takes a larger toll 
than the service he renders to cotton 
is worth, is not interested in some 
means of preventing the producer 
being forced to sell his cotton when 
those who control the money of the 
South call for the payment of debts, 
regardless of the state of the market 
or the price at that time. 

Are we to repeat the follies and 
suffer the losses of past years? It is 
certain that advantage will be taken 
of the wnusual condition to depress 
the price. Are we, knowing that such 
conditions will probably exist this 
fall, going to suffer. the same condi- 
tions to be brought about as existed 
last fall? The world is using as 
much cotton during the war as pre-, 
viously, and this year’s crop will 
bring the producer a fair price if pro- 
vision is made beforehand for ade- 
quate financial support. 


DON’T BE LATE AT THE FAR- 
MERS’ MEETING 
ween 
The Habit Is a Bad One to Get in, and 


Many of Us Might Well Join a Get- 
there-on-time club 





URING the next two or three 

months there will be many meet- 
ings of farmers held in the South, 
and it is safe to state that 19 out of 
20 who attend these meetings will ar- 
rive late. The writer has held many 
hundreds of such meetings, and 90 per 
cent of those who attended. came 
from 10 to 30 minutes after the hour 
set for beginning the meetings. 

This is a fearful waste of time, and 
there is really no excuse for it, except 
that we have allowed ourselves to 
fall into the habit of calculating that 
the meeting will not start when ad- 
vertised. As a matter of fact it usu- 
ally does not, for the simple reason 
that it cannot when there is no one 
present. There are two ways by which 
this habit of starting all farmers in- 
stitutes and other meetings held in 
the South from 30 to 60 minutes late 
can be corrected. 

Qne way of course would be for 
those who attend to be on time. This 
is so plainly the right thing for all to 
do that it seems it should not be 
necessary to urge it, but we want to 
make an urgent plea that all Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers, resolve, now 
and for all time, that they will break 
up this characteristic Southern hab- 
it. In these days of the forming of all 
sorts of “Clubs” we suggest a “Get- 
there-on-time Club.” Such clubs or- 
ganized in every community in the 
South would rival the Boys’ Corn 
Ciubs and Girls’ Canning Clubs in 
their value to the South. 

The other method of curing the evil 
is for those in charge of the institutes 
or meetings to start on time. If there 
is one person present, start the meet- 
ing and if there is none, wait five 
minutes to provide for differences in 
time-pieces and then close the meet- 
ing if none is present, This would 
take some courage on the part of the 
institute conductor, but all the in- 
convenience and loss involved would 
be well worth while in correcting this 


wasteful habit, which has become so _ 


firmly fixed upon us, 

It is marvelous what an institute 
conductor or, chairman of a meeting 
can do to correct this evil, if he really 


s¢ts.out to do so. The writer once 
started a meeting, which afterward 
proved to be a large one, with only 
12 present. Seven sessions were held 
and all were called sharply on time, 
with practically the entire attendance 
of 257 persons present, at the open- 
ing of each session after the first. 
This was atcomplished by simply an- 
nouncing that the sessions would 
start at the’ time announced and not 
later, whether there were two or two 
hundred present. And, what was 
equally important, by convincing 
those in attendance that such would 
be done. Those who intend going to 
2 neeting can 99 times out of a 100 
just as well get there on time as not. 
Not to do so is a waste of their own 
time and opportunities and is unfair 
and discourteous to those who are 
conducting the meeting. Tf we are 
invited to dinner at a friend’s house 
and the time is set, as it should be, we 
all agree that it is inexcusably dis- 
aeurteous to the hostess to be late. 
Why is it not equally a discourtesy to 
be late at our other engagements? 
This is not a trivial matter. If it 
merely meant a loss of our opportun- 
ities, a waste of the time of those who 
do go on tithe or of those who con- 
duct the meeting and was nothing 
more than rank discourtesy to all 
those responsible for the success of 
the meeting, these considerations 
should be sufficient to cause us to 
correct the evil; but it serves to de- 
velop and fix upon us a habit which 
not only lowers efficiency in all lines, 
but also has the effect of lowering 
character and creating less regard for 
duties and obligations of all kinds. 


SHEEP FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS 


When Given the Careful Attention 
Required, Sheep Raising May Be 
Made a Profitable Business 


HE Progressive Farmer has never 

given great prominence to 
sheep husbandry as a line of live- 
stock production suitable to the 
South. Because of this some of our 
readers who are successful sheep 
raisers have complained. We have 
always maintained, however, that a 
flock of sheep of moderate size could 
be profitably kept on every farm, but 
that while the sheep could be made 
one of the most profitable farm ani- 
mals, it required a little more intelli- 
gent, personal attention than most 
other livestock and more than South- 
ern farmers were generally willing to 
give. 

The sheep bites close to the ground 
in grazing and consequently is more 
subject to parasites obtained in this 
way. It is well known that the mild- 
er the climate the more numerous an- 
imal parasites are likely to be, and 
for this reason, if we once get to pro- 
ducing sheep largely and our pas- 
tures become infested, it will be nec- 
essary, in order to get similar results, 
to give even more personal attention 
to the care of sheep in the South to 
make the business successful than is 
necessary in the North. It is also 
probable that in a warm climate the 
tendency to a decreased production 
of wool must be overcome by greater 
care in- breeding, selection and man- 





agement. 


These difficulties are no bar to suc- 
cessful sheep production in the 
South; but merely indicate that if 
sheep productién becomes large or 
general it will probably be necessary 
to give them. more imtelligent care in 
our mild, moist climate; whereas our 
inclination is to give all kinds of live- 
stock less care than they receive in 
the North. . 

It has always seemed to us that the 
production of carly lambs could be 
made extremely profitable in the 
South, owing to our milder winters 
and earlier pastures, if our people 


could once learn the aecessity for, 
special intelligence and care in such 
a specialized line of livestock pro- 
duction. That the Southern farmer 
who will make his very own the 
knowledge now available regarding 
the production of lambs for ‘early 
market and will give the business the 
close attention required can make it 
profitable is shown by the results 
given us by Mr. Frank D. Fuller, 
Secretary of the Tri-State Fair of 
Memphis, Tenn., as having been ob- 
tained on his farm in middle Ten- 
nessee, : 

The number of ewes kept is 40, and 
from these were sold 55 lambs at 
$10.31 a hundred at the local railroad 
shipping point. These lambs brought 
$403.54, and in addition to this retura 
from: the lambs, the wool sold from 
these same 40 ewes brought $66.44, or 
a grand total of $470 from 40 ewes; or 
an average of $11.75 per ewe in one 
season, 

The price of $10.31 a hundred, while 
geod, even for this year, is not ex- 
ceptional, for lambs have sold for 
even higher than that this season, 
From the facts given above it ap- 
pears that these lambs weighed over 
71 pounds each. This also is not. exe 
ceptional, for earlier lambs havd 
been marketed this year which 
weighed considerably heavier. For 
years middle Tennessee has been 
making a success in the production 
of lambs. Any ather part of the 
South might do the same ‘by putting 


the same intelligence into the worlg \ 


and coéperating in the same way in 
marketing their produce. 


Plan Now to Get the Fall Crops in 
on Time 

ROBABLY more. failures with 

crimson clover and other fail 
sown crops result from late seeding 
than from-all other causes combined, 
Sometimes it is failure to get the land » 
ready, other times the seed are not — 
procured early enough, and more fre+ 
quently it is just the result of a habit, 
which so many people seem to have, 
of always being behind. This habit of 
being late is a fearfully expensive one 
to the South. It costs us many mil- 
lions of dollars annually, many times 
more than all the taxes collected for 
all public purposes, about which there 
is so much complaint, 

To avoid seeding the fall crops too 
late let us begin right now, all of us, 
to plan for getting them in at the best 
season possible. It is astonishing 
what we can accomplish along this: 
line when we really try. If the corn 
and cotton fields are kept clean, as 
they should be, it is far better to sow 
three or four rows of oats between 
the rows than to allow the seeding to 
be delayed until after the crops are 
gathered. | , 

Then, why not start now to arrange 
for the seeds required. Those who 
expect to buy seeds should start early 
enough to get samples before order- 
ing, and as a germination test can be 
made in a week, why not test the 
seeds? When this is done and seeds 
of low germination must be used, be- 
cause others cannot be obtained, 
more seed can be used and in this 
way a poor stand frequently avoided. 

Also, if all those who have com- 
plained to us that the oats they 
bought last fall were largely contam- 
inated with “cheat” seed had bought 
their seed early and examined it, or 
had it examined, they could have 
known that cheat seed was present. 

There is no business wherein mak- 
ing preparation ahead of time for the 
work to be done is more important 
than in farming. By all means let the 
fall-sown crops be put in earlier this 
year than last. This can only be done 
by planning ahead, and it is none too 
early to start right now to make 
those plans. 













































What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. Massey 














Black Medic 


ILL black medic grow on sandy 
or red land?” 

* The black medic, Medicago lupulina, 
will grow anywhere, but it. has not 
the value of the bur clover, Medicago 
denticulata. 


Second Crop Irish Potatoes 


WANT to grow a late crop of Irish 
‘potatoes. Cannot I take the small 
ones from the crop now being dug 
and spread them out in‘a loft for a 
week or so and plant-them whole?” 
Cut the potatoes in half as soon as 
dug and plant and cover lightly. Then 
cover the whole bed four inches deep 
with pine straw, and the potatoes will 
form under the straw and will make a 
fair crop. 


Black Spot on. Roses 


wrt causes the black. spots on 
: my rose bushes? The’ leaves 
turn yellow and fall.” 

. The black spot is: a troublesome 
disease on roses. It can‘be prevented 
by spraying with- Bordeaux. mixture, 
but: that: makes the bushes look bad. 
Better spray with a- mixture of 3 
ounces of copper carbonate and 1 
quart of commercial ammonia, and 
when well mixed and all the copper 
. dissolved; add 25 gallons of water. 
ite will not discolor the leaves. 











Melons Not Setting Fruit 


Y. WATERMELONS and $canta- 
loupes have been blooming finely 
but ‘do not set fruit. What can I do?” 
‘Simply wait till the fruit sets. You 
doubtless see a lot of wide open 
blooms, and these never make fruit, 
though they are essential to the fruit- 
making, for they are the staminate or 


male flowers that furnish the pollen 


to set the pistillate or female flowers, 
which never open so wide and yellow. 
«But while you may not have noticed, 
them they are there all the same and 
the fruit will come in due time. 





Aphis on Cabbage 


‘HE lice are killing my cabbage. 
Please tell me what to do for 
them,” © 
‘Make a icici decoction of tobacco 
by putting tobacco stems in boiling 
water and spray with this when cool. 
Or get tobacco dust from the smok- 
ing tobacco factories and- dust this 
liberally on the plants. Or get froma 
Richmond seedsman some of the con- 
centrated nicotine called Black-leaf 
40, and dilute this for spraying. To- 
bacco in some form is the sovereign 
remedy for aphides or plant lice. 





Apple and Pear Blight 


HESE seem to be quite prevalent 
this season. The only -thing: that 
can be. done is to watch for the ap- 
pearance of the blight and cut out the 
shoots ahead of it into sound wood. 
The blight seldom goes ‘farther. in 
apples than the twigs, but in:the pear 
it will take a whole branch or the 
whole tree.. But by watching its first 
appearance near the tips of the 
branches, as shown by the shriveling 
- of the bark, you can cut out and save 
the branch, while if let alone it will 
kill the whole limb. 





Growing Cabbage 


AROM Mississippi: “Can I make 
winter cabbage by setting in Oc- 
tober? What amount of seed should 
I use to get plants for an acre? When 
should they be sown? What kind and 
amount of fertilizer? How many 
crates can I expect from an acre?” 
In your climate sow seed. of the 








| Late Flat Dutch cabbage in the latter ., 
“part of July. Get strong. plants by ,have no onion. The seed stalks should 


never ‘allowing the seed’ bed ‘to lack 
for water. » Set ‘the’ plants: éarly ‘in 
September in good soil naturally re- 
tentive of moisture, and use 1,000 to 
1,500 pounds of a mixture of equal 
parts cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate. Plant two feet apart in rows 
three feet apart and cultivate rapidly. 
Two. ounces of seed should give plen- 
ty of plants for ati acre. October will 
be rather late to set plants. That de- 
pends on the fertility of the soil and 
the character of the season. Keep off 
the green worms by: spraying with 
lead arsenate before heading. 





Late Cabbage, Rutabagas and Onions 


LEASE tell me about the nature c‘ 

soil, fertilizers, kind to plant and 
time for planting late cabbages,. ruta- 
bagas and onions.” 

A. mellow, .sandy loam. will ‘suit 
these crops, ‘but the cabbages will be 
best suited by a heavier loam that is 
naturally moist like bottom land. Sow 
seed of the late Flat Dutch cabbage 
in July, and: see that the seed -bed 


be nipped ®ut.as soon as seen and the 
onion’ will -be, saved:: Pull the soil 
away from the onions. so that the 
bulbs will form on the surface. 





Growing and Storing Potatoes 


LEASE write something on grow- 
ing Irish and sweet. potatoes and 
storing them.” 

I had thought that I had written so 
much of these crops that our readers 
were rather tired of potato talk. To 
grow a-late crop of Irish potatoes I 
plant either in late June or early July 
in deep furrows. Cover lightly at 
first, and then work the soil to them 
as they grow till level. Cultivate shal- 
low anl level, and do not hill up as 
we do early potatoes, but keep a dust 
blanket on the soil to retain moisture. 
These will grow till frost cuts the 
tops, and they should be sprayed ev- 
ery ten days to ward off late blight, 
and if beetles appear add. 1% pounds 
of lead arsenate to 50 gallons of the 
Bordeaux .and spray with this. To 
keep in winter you can put them -in 
banks and cover with soil enough to 
keep frost from penetrating, or you 
can store in a dark place where frost 
is just. excluded. A temperature of 
35 to 40 is warm enough. 


Sweet potatoes differ in their na- 
ture. You know, of course, how to 





_ Sauratown Mountain. 


bury Reporter. 





HATS OFF TO ‘“‘UNCLE MAT OVERBY’”’ 


R. M. F. OVERBY of.Gap was here Monday and paid us a pleasant visit. 
Uncle Mat is on the shady side of 70, and he has lived and prospered and 
grown slick and fat with the passing years, right on the top of the ridge of 
During his long career he has watched tobacco rise and 
watched it fall. Some years high, some years low—always uncertain. 
has never yet expetienced a year that wheat bread and ham meat didn’t taste 
mighty good, and that corn and fodder didn’t fatten stock and cattle. 
always made it an unvarying rule to first produce at home the supplies needed 
at home to eat; and then go in for tobacco, and make as much of it as he cou!d. 
And this is the sane and sensible way. So ‘as he sits and ruminates and philoso- 
phizes in the sunset of his life, Uncle Mat finds himself a pensioner on no man. 
On the contrary he.owns a comfortable home, a full corn crib, and keeps at all 
times on his table a stack of apple pies twelve inches high, with the outside 
made out of wheat bread. His smokehouse is never empty, and the sunshine 
does not shimmer through the cadaverous proportions of his mules. 
March wind ever swept away one.of his cows, 
counted to be mighty good stuff in Stokes county, and he has money in the 
bank. He owns besides, broad acres of good land, lives at home quietly, and 
is able to help his neighbors when he wants to. 


But he 


He has 


No biting 
Uncle Mat's name on a note is 


And so there you are.—Dan- 








never suffers for lack of water, and is - 


fertile.. Get strong plants. to set in 
middle August. .Set them two anda 
half to three feet apart and fertilize 
with 1,000 to 1,500 pounds. an acre 
of high-grade fertilizer, strong es- 
pecially in nitrogen: and. phosphoric 
acid. Two-thirds cottonseed meal-and 
one-third acid phosphate will make a 
good fertilizer for cabbage, and the 
same will do for the other crops. 

The Yellow Globe is about the best 
rutabaga. Run out furrows’ two 
and a half feet apart and in these 
place the fertilizer and bed on it. 
Flatten the beds about half. way and 
sow the seed rather thinly on the 
beds in July. For table use there’ is 
a. similar turnip that is far better 
than the yellow rutabaga. This is the 
Long White French. or-Rock turnip, 
It grows with tops like the rutabaga 
and is sown at same time. ‘It is the 
sweetest of turnips, and -keeps all 
winter without. getting pithy. 

Of onions I have written till every 
one is probably tired of reading it. 
I. plant onion sets of the Norfolk 
Queen onion in September in rows 15 
inches apart and mulch them heavily 
between the rows with stable manure. 
These are for early green onions. At 
the same time I plant gets of the Yel- 
low Potato onion for ripe onions. and 
seed, for this onion makes’ sets at the 
root and neyer: makes: seed. 
earliest ripe onion. I. note further 
that you say that you -have. one-quar- 
ter acre of onions planted from sets 
in February, and that they are just 
forming and going to seed. If you 
allow the seed stalk to grow you will 


It is the. 


set the-plants‘on slight: ridges and 
cultivate them as long as the vines 
will allow, finishing with a good 
sweep. As soon as the tops are nip- 
ped by frost clean off the vines and 
dig the potatoes. on a sunny day, and 
leave them along the rows in the sun 
during the day. To keep them in 
winter, the best way, where a 
quantity is grown, is to have 
a house made for the purpose, with 
double walls packed with sawdust 
and a ventilator in the roof that can 
be opened or closed. Then have a 
furnace like a tobacco barn with flues 
running overhead to a chimney at 
the farther end.. When the potatoes 


, are all in, open the ventilator and fire 


so as to raise the temperature to 85 
or 90 degrees till thé potatoes dry 
off from the sweat ‘they always go 
through after storing. After this a 
temperature of 45 to “50 will be warm 
enough, and this you can maintain in 
your climate by managing the venti- 
lator, and will seldom need artificial 
heat. 





Killing Weeviis in Peas 


LEASE tell me how much carbon 

bisulphide to put in a quart of 
English peas. Last year I put an ounce 
in a quart jar and sealed the same and 
killed the weevils, but when I planted 
the seed this spring none of them 
came up.” 

There is no wonder that none of 
them came up if you sealed up the 
peas in a jar with the chemical mixed 
with them. To destroy weevils the 
liquid. is set in-a vessel-on top the 


-peas and the fumes allowed to: sink 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


through. But why should you try to 
keep seed peas grown in your cli- 
mate? They will not do as well as 
seed from the North, and a quart of 
good Northern-grown English peas 
costs so little that it is hardly worth 
while to try to save the home-grown 
ones, which will always grow taller 
and later every year and less. produc- 
tive. I would not plant home-grown 
English peas if they were giten mé 
in spring, for I know that I can get a 
better crop and earlier by buying the. 
seed grown by the regular seed grow- 
ers in the North. 





String Beans 


ILL it pay me better to sell: my 

string or snap beans green for 40 
cents a bushel, or let them ripen and 
sell the seed?” 

Sell them green, for that is the only 
way you can sell them. The seeds- 
men have all their beans grown by. 
professional growers in the North on 
annual contract,.and they will not buy 
stray lots and in any case. would not 
buy seed beans grown in your clim- 
ate, for they will be full of weevils. 


Certain climates are best for certain 


seeds, and the snap beans are grown 
in New York state and the Northwest 
on contracts made in advance. 





Black Rot in Sweet Potatoes 


AM sending you a sample plant 

taken from my sweet potato field. 
The whole patch died out, hardly a 
good plant being left of the Nancy 
Halls.” 

The trouble is black rot from bed- 
ding diseased potatoes. The best 
way to get good bedding stock is to 
make cuttings of the ends of the vines 
in late July. Make them a yard long 
and coil them around your hand and 
set the whole coil in the hill except 
the tip of the cutting. They will all 
grow and make bunches of small po- 
tatoes, which will keep more easily 
than the early plants and will be 
healthy and better for bedding. Then 


do not bed in the same place every. 


year. 





Early Cabbage 


ROM Mississippi: “Can I grow 
cabbage to head about April so 


~that I can sell to the strawberry buy- 


ers?” 


You should Se able to make cab- - 


bage in your section by April. Sow 
seed of the Early.Jersey Wakefield 
cabbage about the 20th of Septem- 
ber. Getting good strong plants, set 
them in November in open furrows 
two anda half feet apart and running 
east ‘and west, 
enough to cover the stems. Use 1,500 
pounds an acre of a mixture of equal 
parts of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate. Set the plants ,15 inches 
apart in the furrows. Work them out 
well the first of March and add some 
nitrate of soda as a side dressing and 
in this way urge the rapid growth, 
and they should head by April. 





Pruning Tomatoes 


I HAVE been advised to write to you 
for information in regard to prun- 
ing and topping tomatoes to get the 
best yield. I have been told they 
should be pruned and topped at a‘cer- 
tain stage.” 


To get the heaviest yield give the 
plants plenty of room and let them 


take their natural‘ growth and tumble © 


on the ground and do not do any 
pruning at all. In small gardens where 
room is scarce they can be planted in 
rows three feét apart and two feet 
in the rows trained to stakes about 
five feet high, keeping them pinched 
to a single stem and stopping them 
when they reach to top of the stake. 
Of course they must bé& kep# tied to 
the siake. This will give early fruit- 
ing and keep them off: the ground. 
There are thousands of acres of toma- 
toes grown around me here, and they 
are set-about three by four feet and 
allowed to take their natural growth, 


and no-«ne ever thisks of pruning in + 


any way. 


setting them -deep’ 
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. Harvesting the Corn Crop—Why V We Should Not Pull Tolle | 


Article No. 27 on “Diversification: and —e in 1915!” 
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one ‘thing which’ may be -doite = 


J Rene the -corn <fdp- is 


iri many different ways and: still - 
‘be done right. «The metlod of- haf- 


. vesting. which should ‘be: used is’ largé- 


-ly détefmined: ‘by the: objects sought. 
Of tourse, Corn: is- grown for food 
for- ‘mattor- 4arm livestock: arid: consé- 
- queritly’ thes *idéal- method of harvest- 
“ing. 4s thes re which secures the larg- 
‘est food’ valife * from™ thé cFop- pro-: 
-duced:: ‘The chemist tells us that the 
‘ear contains Jéss ‘than “Halt the “food 
‘valte? cotitained : in ‘the entire’ plant; 
‘shat ‘there is*more- nutrients -in ‘the 
‘stovet—stalks, leaves ‘and: -shucks— 
‘than in thé -éar) ‘But the grain‘or ear 
js more palatable and ‘more digestible 
‘thari the ‘dry ‘stover, hérice; it is per- 
haps more-nearly correct ‘to estimate 
the feeding value of the stover as 
about 40 per cent of the-entire plant. 
-This ‘being the ¢ase, it is plain ‘that 
‘any. ‘method. of harvesting which 


wastes the’ feeding value of the stover © 


is not efficient nor satisfactory. 

Under. most conditions, both grain 
and tough forage are desired from 
‘the corn crop. .If grain is not re- 
quired the method of harvesting the 
crop which secures ‘the largest pro- 
portion of the full feeding value of 
the plant is to put the entire plant in 
a silo. By this. method there is less 
loss of feeding value than by any oth- 
er. The cost of harvesting is little if 
any..greater than by other methods 
-which ‘preserve the: entire plant; the 
cropzis stored with the greatest econ- 
omy. of -space; sis ipreserved in ‘the 


‘best. form.for:feeding and in:the most - 
convenient: way. for ‘ready. use. 


But as stated; some grain is usually 
desired from the corn crop... In fact, 
the grain contains a human food val- 
ue. §ix or seven.times greater than 
any farm animal can produce from it, 
and for this reason, if for no other, 
at least.a part_of the grain should be 
-harvested as such. 


The Best Method 


HEN the crop is harvested chiefly 
for the grain or ears, which is 


true as to much the larger portion of 


the corn crop, there are several meth- 
ods in use. The entire plant is cut and 
cured in the shock and then the ears 
removed and shucked by hand or ma- 
chinery and the stover shredded, cut 
or fed whole. If our statement that 
the stover contains 40 per cent of the 
feeding value of the whole plant, or 
that. 60 pourids of stover is equal in 
feeding value to 40 pounds of ears is 
correct, it follows that this is the best 
method of harvesting that portion of 
the corn crop not put in the silo. 

In the Corn Belt of the North 
much of the corn is harvested by re- 
moving the ears from the standing 
stalks and. then grazing the stalk 
fields. In the South, the habit of 
pulling the leaves, and often cutting 
the tops of the stalks also, is still 
largely followed. One objection to 
removing the ‘ears and grazing the 
stalk fields is that a large part of the 
feeding value of the stover is lost. 
Not only is there a loss of feeding 
value from the weathering of the sto- 
ver, but much of it is not eaten when 
in this condition. Another objection 
is that the tramping of the land when 
wet probably does as much damage 
as the feed secured is worth, and still 
further, the “corn stalk” disease oc- 
casionally develops among stock 
grazing the stalk fields. Moreover, 
cutting and curing the corn in shocks 
permits an early removal of the crop 
from the land and is favorable to the 
early seeding of fall crops. 

This series of articles will run throughout 
at ne the next two articles in the series 


. Mas 17 — Getting Ready for the Fairs; 
How to Make Exhibits and What. May ‘Be 
Learned From Them, 

July 24—Planning for Wiser Marketing of 
This Year’s Crop. 


= The objéections_to cutting and-cur+ 
ing’ the ctop-ir shocks, which:-iswnest 
frequently urged,. is that- in- ous’ Moist 


“climate ‘it does’ ‘not “cure: properly: 
>That* our climate offers 0. serious ob- 


‘jection’ td: ‘this: method of harvesting, 
“the corn: érop ‘has been? conclusively: 
“proved by hundféds’ doing it: ‘suceess-, 
‘ fully* year “aftér yéar, ‘in’ allparts’ of: 
“the: South:> Failiirés- ate: .iiot die to. 
“the climate or® 6ur* ‘larger growtli ofi 
“stalks, but to lack’ of skill ift 'sh6ck-' 
ing. If the corn‘ is cut when ‘half dr, 
“more of ‘the ‘leavéshave- turnéd-yel- 
low, meditim-sizéd™ shdcks™ properly. 
‘made and ‘one band tied ‘stifiiciently; 
-tight atid high ‘enough’ to* “jtist irichude' 
-all the tassets corn will cure ’ Satis¥ac- 
torily in the shocks® anywhere: tn 4he’ 
South. : This iso ‘longer“an* opinion,’ 
-bit a fact, proved by hundreds having’ 


done ‘it, even’ in the damper” sections ‘> 


‘néaf the coast. 


Pulling F Fodder 


N THE South,: and as far as we 

know, nowhere.else; a method: of, 
harvesting which ‘saves merely the: 
eats atid the leaves. is- still‘ too’ com-; 
mon, although practiced much less. 
than” formerly. | By. this méthod: the: 
feeditig value’ of the. stalks.is wasted,’ 
except -whére the’ tops of. the ‘stalks: 
are cut and. saved with the pulled’ 
leaves, “as is sométimes°done: That? 
corn -leaves,' pulled*.greéen? and’ well: 
cured, make good rough forage ° can-° 
not be denied; but: the cost“is: large: 
in ‘proportion to the -feed: consumed, : 
‘a. large. part 6f the feeding -valne of, 
the. stover is ldst, and ‘owing to the. 
fact that the leaves are usually. pull-: 
ed when green, the weight of grain; 
secured is ,more’ or. less’ decreased. 


Taking up ‘these objections: in’ the. 


order. stated, many claim thatthe cost 
of pulling fodder and: housing. it’ -is 
about ‘equal to-its value’ Others are 
quite certain that more feéd ¢an be 
produced with the same expenditure 
of. labor, in growing cowpeas, -sor- 
ghum, soy beans or other forage 
crops. To'say the least the labor cost 
of saving -fodder.is too large for the 
amount of feed secured. 

The waste of :a large part: of the 
feeding value of the stover, which we 
have’ stated is 40 per cent of the eén- 
tire plant, is also a’ Serious objection 
to any method of harvesting the crop 
which. saves -only .the ears or only 
the ears andthe leaves. 

a 


No Excuse for Not Harvesting 
the Stover 


N.SOME sections, where hay is 

abundant and cheap, there may be 
some question as to the economy of 
harvesting the stover; but in the 
South, where roughage or hay is 
generally scarce and ~ high-priced, 
there is little doubt but that'it- pays 
to save the entire crop. ‘It is not a 
question as to whether corn stover 
is as good as some other feeds; or 
whether some other roughage might 
have been produced at less cost, but 


simply, is the forage. secured-_in the | 


stover worth the added cost of har- 
vesting the crop. If the extra cost 
of harvesting the crop in such man- 
ner as will save the entire plant. is 
less than the value of the stover, then 
the stover should be. saved. To cut 
and cure the corn in the shock. will 
cost little more than to gather. the 
ears and pull and gather the leaves, 
and the extra amount of forage re- 
ceived is worth much more than the 
difference in the cost. 

If the corn stover.is shredded or 
cut up, by running through a. feed 
cutter, it is, pound for pound, equal 
to or. superior.: to. cottonseed hulls, 


To. show -the: value. of the» stalks; 


which are wasted when fodder_ is. 


pulled and when only the ears are 


: and’so long as we buy hay from the 


gathered, it -may be welt to°state that 
about-10- per cent of the-feedmg value 4 


of. the stover.is.in the.shucks, 3 per ~ 
cént.in the leaves and 60 per cent in-|. 
the. “stalks. 


‘Estimating : ‘40 per . cent 
of..the feeding value: of ‘the- plant, in 
the stover,.we then have 4 percent. 


Of: the.’ feeding. value of the entire} >: 
plant in’ the shucks, 12, per cent: iff |’ 
thei leaves,. and; 24°: ‘per .cen,~in th 


Stalks.- 


the 
_ Stalks: aré. wasted: ‘about! ‘Kae-aubetba! e Se 
“of the entire feeding valuerof ‘the crop Bee 


is wasted; 


The entire. crop can be? tidricecedt 
by cutting, curing in the shack and } 
husking- and, shredding, by machinery, 
at a_codst ‘of. from’ $3.to $4 per.ton ‘of. 
Stover secured. If we deduct from this 
the’ cost “of gathering the ars only, 
‘thé -cost ‘for * securing ‘the stover 
is © far’ below _its.- feeding-.. value, 


North it is.little short of: stupidity to 
waste 40 per-cent ofthe feeding value 


of, our corn Crop, .as is done when } 


only the ears are gathered. 

The decrease in the weight of the 
ears or grain,’ caused. by, ceioniale > 
the leaves,.or leaves and-tops, ,when- 
they are green, or before the corn has 
matured, will vary with the stage at 


which’ fodder pulling” and topping. is.|, 


done. Experiments: indicate that the 
loss of | grain varies from almest noth- 
ing, when ‘fodder: is’ pulled“ late,‘ to 
from -10.>to* 20 “per.” cent ‘when the. 
leaves arid tops dre taken from green 
or immature plants. ‘A loss of from 
two to five-bushels of corn, by weight, 
per acre,:due ‘to ‘pulling thé green 
leaves, is not unusual with corn yield- 
ing 20 to 30 bushels per acre. 

Making Silage of Dry Stover 
JT, therefore, seems certain that the 

waning habit--of fodder-pulling 
should cease entirely, because of the 
high labor cost for the fodder obtain- 
ed, the waste of forage by failure to 
save the stalks, and the decreased 
yield of grain. 

A method of harvesting which has 
grown in popularity in recent years 
is to cut and eure the corn in the 
shock, remove the ears and then cut 
the stalks and put them in the’ silo. 
In this way the grain is obtained as 
such and if the corn is not cut until 
reasonably welt matured, say 10 days 
or two weeks ‘later than the stage at 
which’ fodder is usually pulled, the 
grain is as heavy and the yield as 
great as when the ears are allowed 
to dry out on the standing stalks in 
the field. The dry stover does not 
make as palatable or as_ nutritive 
silage as when the whole plant is put, 
in the silo, at the proper stage of ma- 
turity, but the stover‘is more palata- 
ble and probably also more. digestible 
than. when fed dry. In making silage 
from dry ‘stover ‘a large amount of 
water must be used and extra care 
taken to tramp or pack it well in the 
silo. Such - silage, - with cottonseed 
meal, makes a cheap feed for winter- 
ing cattle. 





Coming Farmers ? Meetings 


Secretaries’ are requésted to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings 














Virginia State Farmefs’ Institute, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. 
National Farmers’ Union, Omaha, Neb., 
Sept. 7-9. ‘ 
_— Farmers’ Congress, Sept. 28- 
et. 1. 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., August 18-19. 
North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, West 
Raleigh, August 24-26, 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Freder- 
icksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. 

North Carolina Good Roads Fs auiser-pey 
Asheville, N..C., July 14; 15, and 16; 


Ala., July 31-August 6. 





‘I have read many farm papers but must 
say~-you*have the best’ of all.—c. 'M. “F; 


‘arrar, 
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Sun Re: RG. SHitk Soe 
pidiy. ‘order Box 423, Yuma, Arizona 
y.*.. Growers of Alfalfa “ Bermada . 





: : ; Alabama Farmers’. Short. Course, Auburn, : 
which sell for from: $5. to, $10 a ton. : 





Haddock, Ga. 
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E Keep horses and mules in better | 

shape—at much less cost—by féed- 

ing them exclusively on Dan. Patch 

'§$ lorse Feed, You can’t afford 

~ to feed straight corn and oats at pres- 

ent prices.. Sell them and take your 

profits. We will show you how to keep 

our stock in grand condition’ at the 
jowest cost you ever dreamed of, 


Costs Less 
Goes Further 


This famous feed is a scientific com- - 
bination of bright Alfalfa Meal; Whole 
Oats, Cracked Corn. and Louisiana 
: olasses. 

It keeps working or driving stock in 
tip-top health, makes them. fat, sleek 
ag atone. and saves big money on 


"DAN PATCH 
Special Horse Feed 


Just try one ton. It’s worth a trial 
and you can’t lose. Seeing is beliéving, 
and your teams will also decide in its 
favor. Give them only 10 to 15 pounds 
per day and watch them pick up, shed 
off and get sleek. No worms, colic nor 
indigestion with Dan Patch Special, 
This great feed is thoroughly sterilized, 
consequently sanitary and no danger 
of | Contes: Ask your dealerfor DAN 


| TCH Feed. It has no substitute b 
weeeem MAIL COUPON-==el 
M. W. SAVAGE, President i : 
1 pen Ptah Feed te. Two Co. 
Dept. 22, Memphis, T enn, ‘ 
Send free copy of “‘A Guide to Profitable 
Stock Raising” and free samples of your 


feeds. Quote prices if no International dealer 
in my vicinity. 









My Feed: Dealer $6 son ccviecwsnt cnceds icecsde ose 














OUR: TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION. OFFERS — 

.One old subseriber and one new subscriber, . 
if sent together, can get The Progressive 
Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
peg subscriptions, -if- sent together, alf . 
‘or $2. 

















The Automobile has revolutionized 
Highway Construction— 






and so has the 
Conerete Road 


“One of the most conservative and 
accurate American economists has 
shown by careful figures that Ameri- 
can farmers lose nearly ten hundred 
million dollars each year because 
se cannot get what they have to 

within reach of the purchaser.”’ 

Albert J. Beveridge. 

We of the South, an agricultural section, are dependent 
upon our roads for reaching our markets, Every difficulty in 
the way of easy rolling vehicles is just so much expense 
ahd ts hace cl sling It is up to us tax payers who 

“own our roads to see that when are i —as 
must be—that the improvements are permanent. There is a 
vai difference between improved roads and permanent 
roads,—the chief difference being that improved roads, in the 
t of past experience, carry an annual expense for repairs, 
permanent roads are built of concrete. 


Concrete for Permanence 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture in commenting on 
road building declares: “It is clear, therefore, that $700.00 
per mile is not an excessive estimate, at present, for the 
annual cost of all repair and maintenance of bituminous- 
macadam roads.” 

Fifty-one miles of Concrete roads in Wayne County, 
Michigan, have been maintained for four years at an average 
cost Ms only $28.43 per mile. 


Concrete Roads Show 


STRENGTH: Concrete increases in strength with age, therefore, 
a Concrete road grows stronger as it grows older. 
Motor traffic does not dislodge the surface parti- 
cles, allowing it to create a dust and blow away. 
PERMANENCY: Not affectedby weather— Concrete roads are seru- 
iceable every day in the year. Heat does not soften, 
cold does not make brittle. 

Concrete surface being smooth makes hauling easy. 
A horse can draw twice as much on a Concrete 
road as on a macadam road; three times as much 
a@s on a gravel road and five times as much as on a@ 
goed clay read. Concrete roads donot become 
dusty in Summer or muddy in Winter. There are 
no rats. 


Cost of Concrete Roads 


With sand and gravel or crushed rock available locally throughout 
the South, and Portland Cement—manufactured here at home, the 
cost of Concrete roads is very low. _ Concrete roads are an invest- 
ment—not an expenditure. 

Write today for Bulletin on CONCRETE. Roads, read it, see for 
yourself and insist that your County roads, which you pay for, are 
CONCRETE roads. Bulletin sent FREE for the asking. 


EASE OF 
TRACTION: 



















Did you get your Concrete Silo Bulletin—sent FREE ? 


CONCRETE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
DEPT. A. , 


ATLANTA, GA. 









When writing to advertisers, alw2ys mention The Progressive Farmesx, 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








The Folly of Fodder Pulling 


This Week’s Prize- Winning Letters 








SOME GOOD REASONS FOR NOT 
PULLING FODDER 


(First Prize Letter) 


WILL not puil fodder in 1915 for 

many reasons. I quit the habit 
about six years ago. It takes more 
time to harvest a crop by pulling fod- 
der, and I find more fodder damaged 
by fall rains where the fodder is pull- 
ed and tops cut than where the corn 
is cut at the ground and properly 
shocked. The grain does not mature 
as well after the fodder is pulled and 
tops cut, so the grain is not as heavy 
as when cut at ground. 

Last fall we had continued rain and 
some of my neighbors said we would 
have to pull fodder in order to save it, 
but Isaid that the wet weather made it 
more necessary to cut and shock the 
corn than if it had been dry weather. 
I let my corn stand until two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the shucks were 
brown, then cut when the fodder was 
not wet and shocked in medium-sized 
shocks, and then let it stand for six 
weeks or longer to ripen the stover 
and thoroughly dry the corn. I had 
the best fodder in the neighborhood, 
and one neighbor came and swapped 
some of his corn for some of mine, 
as his was chaffy and that I raised 
was firm and made better meal, yet 
we both planted the same kind of 
seed. 

Then by cutting the stover at the 
ground we get the stalks off the land, 
saving the extra- stalk cutting and 
also lessening the temptation to burn 
stalks. I fed my stever to cattle in 
stalls, where they tramped the coarse 
stalks inte the manure, the stalks 
acting as an absorbent for the liquid 
manure, 

In the spring when I hauled the ma- 
aure from the stalls to the fields (a 
habit I caught from reading The Pro- 
zressive Farmer) I found the stalks 





‘completely rotten and broken: up so 


fine as not to be cumbersome to han- 
dle or interfere with the crops on the 
land when applied to crimson clover 
and rye. 

The above experience was where all 
the work of harvesting was done by 
hand labor. Of course where machin- 
ery is used it makes it bout doubly 
profitable to cut corn, rather than 
pull fodder. 

I believe that there would be much 
less stalk burning if we could get the 
farmers to realize that each ton of 
stover contains nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium, worth not less than $5 
or $6. And having it at home thus 
saving the haul which always accom- 
panies commercial fertilizer, makes it 
much more valuable, in my estimation. 
Besides the actual plant food it con- 
tains it adds humus to the soil. 

Dillon Mills, Va. H. J. FARMER. 





USE A SILO OR A SHREDDER 
(Prize Letter) 
AREFULLY conducted experi- 


ments have shown that pulling 
fodder, besides lowering the vitality 
of the seed, cuts the yield of the corn 
from 15 to 25 per cent. This is quite 
a serious loss to the farmer, as it 
makes each bushel of corn cost from 
seven and a half to twenty-five cents 
a bushel extra with corn selling at 
fifty cents to a dollar a bushel. 

Would not a small amount of land 
planted to some clover or legume, or 
even corn so thickly planted as to 
make only fodder, pay greater re- 
turns at tess cost? Greater returns at 
less cost is what we are all striving 
for, this year in particular. 

The corn plant needs its leaves, be- 
cause the leaves are its manufactur- 
ing plant. Here are assembled the 
raw plant food materials. These, dis- 
solved in water, are taken up by the 
roots and rootlets of the corn stalk, 
and mixed with the carbon and oxy- 
gen from the air, breathed im by the 


pores on the underside of the leaves, 
enable the corn plant, in the presence 
sof sunlight, to turn out the finished 
product of the factory, an ear of corn. 
This chemical change taking place 
within the corn plant, is especially 
active when the corn plant is forming 
the ear. The corn leaves, if pulled 
early rob the grain; if pulled late, they 
are of comparatively little value. 

If the farmer desires as much for- 
age as possible, with the least injury 
to his corn yield, he should cut and 
shock his own corn a short while be- 
fore the corn is fully ripened. Corn 
fodder in any other form than that of 
silage, or shredded stover, is not 
prized highly as a roughage, and is 
used as such only where roughage is 
scarce, labor is cheap, or where both 
conditions prevail. In figuring ra- 
tions about 50 per cent of fodder must 
‘be allowed for waste in feeding. If 
the manure is carefully saved, the cost 
of feeding will not run quite so high. 

_Without a silo or shredder, I be- 
lieve to pull the corm and then pas- 
ture the stalk field to be the cheapest 
and best way. The stalk field, to be 
really profitable as a pasture, should 
be sown with cowpeas, soy beans, or 
rape when the corn is laid by. 

Deckerville, Ark. FRED BOYD. 


MIGHT AS WELL STRIP THE 
LEAVES OFF THE POTATO VINES 


(Prize Letter) 


CCORDING to our way of think- 

ing, it would be just about as log- 
ical to strip the leaves from the po- 
tato plants and expect a good crop of 
potatoes as to strip the fodder from 
the corn stalks and expect a full yield 
of corn. Repeated tests in fodder 
pulling have proved to us that it re- 
sults in a decreased corn yield, both 
as to measure and to quality, that 
amounts to a direct loss that is far 
greater than the value of the fodder. 
This is our main reason for not puil- 
ing fodder this year, or any other 
year. 

However, the lesson of the need of 
an abundance of food crops sho 
have been so well learned this year 
that all farmers should have such a 
variety of such crops that there 
should not be the slightest necessity 
for fodder pulling. Saving fodder at 
the expense of a greatly decreased 
corn yield is only one of economy’s 
false faces. 

We never pull fodder since we have 
learned better. We allow the corn to 
mature, gather it soon after maturity 
then pasture the fields. What the 
stock do not eat goes back to the 
land as fertilizer. So we save our fod-- 
der but do not pull it. 

Pleasant Hill, La.L. E. ARMOUR. 








Get Your Rough Feed With a Mow- 
ing Machine 

R. D. R. Coker, of South Carolina, 

has been experimenting with 
pulling fodder for six years, and has 
proved that it is a waste of time. -He 
pulls the fodder from 12 rows and 
leaves 12 rows to dry up; then weighs 
the corn from each. Where he leaves 
the fodder to dry up he gets enough 
more corn to buy the fodder. 

If a man saves the fodder he only 
loses the time he spends doing it. If 
a rain causes him to lose the fodder, 
he then foses fodder, corn, and his 
time. 
quick schemes,—the chances are all 
against you. Seed corn is usually 
about 15 per cent more when the fod- 
der is feft on the stalk. 

If you need the feed, cut down the 
corn and shock it about a week after 
you would have pulled the fodder. 
Sow grass, and get your rough feed 
with a mowing machine. It is faster, 
easier, and cheaper. 

P. C. WILLIAMS. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 


It is like a number of get-rich- ° 
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FURROW SLICES 


Our Educational Directory 














. beans will stand the section harrow. Bur Clover as a Soil Builder 














‘att be a better profit in growing this 
Cultivation of Soy Beans Italian rye than there is in growing 


N LOOKING over last summer’s is- cotton, even at 10 cents a pound. 
sues of The Progressive Farmer, JAMES S. WHITE. 

I noticed in the issue of July 25 Rock Hill, S.C. 

where Dr. Tait Butler asks if soy 





I am in a position to say that I know 
that they will stand it all right, be- YORKVILLE gentleman who re- 
cause I tried it last. year. I sowed a cently spent a short time at 
piece of ground that was rather poor White Oak, in Fairfield County, has 
and devoid of humus. The season been telling the Enquirer something 
was extremely dry. When the beans about the experience of Mr. R. A. Pat- 
were about six inches high they be- rick with bur clover. Mr. Patrick is 
gan to turn yeltow and to drop some the owner of large tracts of land, 
of their leaves, looking as though much of it the best in the country and 
they were in need of nitrogen and much of it badly abused and washed 
wanted inoculation. I pulled up a away. During several years past he has 
few plants and found no nodules on been sowing bur clover on a large scale 
the roots. I ran a section-harrow and his testimony is that on some of 
ever them. I believe that I would his poorest lands, where previously it 
be safe in saying that the horse was almost impossible to get a stand 
tramped down many more than the of any crop that was worth. while, 
harrow injured in any way. after he had sown and turned under 
Now it stands to reason that the a crop of bur clover it was compara- 
harrowing conserved the moisture tively easy to get a stand of anything. 
and let the air into the soil more Where the clover had been growing 
freely. And while I cannot prove it, continuously for several years the 
I believe that the harrowing caused soil had become richer and richer. 
the bacteria to become fixed on the One sowing of the clover is all that is 
roots sooner than if the beams had mecessary, as it reseeds itself indefi- 
not been harrowed. The bruising of nitely. Mr. Patrick does not use the 
the roots might have given the bac- clover for anything except soil build- 
teria a better chance to attach them- ing. In collecting seed he rakes over 
selves to the roots. At any rate the the freld with a many-tooth rake and 
subject is well worthy of more study then has the seed swept into piles 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


discipline. Military training develops 
neatness, control, manly carriage and 
exercise in the open air. 


HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL. 


A School of Strong Purpose and Splendid Accomplishment 
Founded in 1851 and thoroughly equipped to prepare boys for College, 
University, the Government and Technical Schools and Business Life. 
Under sixty-four years’ administration of a family of eminent Chris- 
tian educators.. Now at Charlotte with improved equipment and ideal 
conditions. A non-sectarian though strictly Christian School. Parental 


Beautiful elevated campus, athletic field, baseball and football fields, | 
tennis courts and running track. Buildings the best for health, comfort 
and safety. Personal individual instruction and intimate association. 
Strong faculty. Rates very reasonable. . 

-For handsomely illustrated catalog giving views and full particulars, 


Address J. C. HORNER, B. A.,M.A., Principal, Dept. A, Charlotte, N. Cj 


(Formerly at Oxford, N.C.) 


obedience, sense of responsibility, | 
health. Daily military drills and 














$99.00 Pays Board, Tuition in Literary 
fer a Full Session of 


boys in college last session. 


to educate.”—Dr. Chas. E,. Taylor, Wake 
N. C. Legislature, 


“The Young Men Who Have Come to 


of views write to 





and experimentation. with brooms.—Yorkville Enquirer. 
This spring I planted cowpeas and 
soy beans on well prepared soil on Clover Seed Stripper a Success 
slight ridges about two feet wide. A” : 
rain came soon after I had planted NE of our county agents has just 
them, and when’ the peas had come completed a practical test of the 
up to a stand and the Beans were just efficiency and capacity of the clover 
up but had no leaves upon them, the seed harvester, which we have been 
ground was literally blue with crab- advocating. He says it is a perfect 
grass. Just as the slightest crust be- SUCCESS, and by actual test will save 
gan to form I ran a section harrow enough seed in one day to plant 20 
diagonally across the rows, almost @CTSS.- 3 : 
completely cleaning the field without 11 making his machine, he used two 
at all injuring the peas and beans. wheels of a one-horse wagon, and the 
Since then I have run the harrow C4Sh outlay amounted to only $3. Of 
across them again, going across the COUTSE, however, the whole cost of the 
other harrowing. This time the peas ™achine was probably $10 to $15 alto- 
and teams had five or six leaves on ether. Many farmers have discarded 
them. The beans stood it much bet- buggy or wagon wheels with axles 
ter than the peas. Frequently the and other unused material which can 
harrow would uproot a pea plant, be used for making the machine. They 
but very seldom a soy bean. can be constructed on rainy days 
Of course there might be many con- when. farmers cannot get into the 
ditions when such cultivation would fields, so the actual outlay for these 
not be at all feasible. If there are ™achimes is very small in most cases. 
clods they will lodge against the Ralej C, R. HUDSON. 
teeth and drag down the plants. It is aleigh, N. C. 
the same way with trash. And if the 
soil is extremely loose or there is too The Nut Grass Problem 


thick a crust formed the harrow will r 
cover up many plants. I find that Miche pe ionn tg aR ee <2 


though the. soy bean is vate weak Grass—A Problem for Our Southern 

during and just after germination, af- Experiment Stations.” Now 1 wish 

ter it gets four to six inches high it is 45 Gommend eG Sas bringing this 
Pas] 


i Seti OnN L DAwIS much needed problem to their atten- 


tion. I have this pest upon my own 
farm and have been trying in vain to 
eradicate it for a half dozen years 
Alfalfa, Rye and Clover Pay If some practicable means could be 


: worked out to destroy this grass it 
TOOK your advice last fall about \ould be worth many thousands of 
boiling the bur clover seed .when 


: dollars to my county (Robeson) 
I sowed a seed patch, and I believe signe, to say nothing of our state and 
it helped a great deal, although my the South A. H. WHITE. 
stand was not perfect by a good deal“ ygaxton N.C tee 
—the trouble was in sowing too late, AnaeSe 
I think—about the first of November. . : 
So many of the farmers around Squash Vine Borers 
Rock Hill have been successful with About the first signs of the pres- 
alfalfa, I thought I would try some ence of squash-vine borers is their 
too, so I sowed an acre and a half in yellowish excrement found beneath 
October, 1913. It did so well I put in the vines. Later the leaves suddenly 
two more acres and now have about wilt and die and the burrows of the 
3% acres of good alfalfa and am sat- borers cause the vines to rot. These 
isfied that my land, a sandy loam borers work their way from the roots 
with red clay subsoil, will produce of the plants to the stem of the leaves 
fine crops of alfalfa. and sometimes they work into the 
My Abruzzi rye has given me as leaf stems. A full description of the 
much satisfaction as anything I have Squash-vine Borer is given “in Farm- 
tried, I started with $5 worth of seed ers’ Bulletin No. 668. This bulletin 
year before last and sowed all I may be secured free by writing to the 
made from this—some with a one- United States Department of Agricul- 
horse drill in my cotton and some ture, Washington, D.C. 
broadcast during the last cultivation. 
I fet some calves and the hogs have “When water becomes ice,” asked the 
about two acres of my crop this year, ang Ba + eet ee as 
and I think I will get at least $150. “The greatest change, ma’am;” said the 
worth of seed rye. There is bound to little boy, ‘is the change in price.”—Ladies’ 








Ripley, Miss. , 
a 











Reom Rent, Heat and Light 


Department, 
Nine Months at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland County mid the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. 

Mineral Water. No Malaria. Splendid Community, Honor students at 
« Wake Forest, Trinity, Meredith, the University of N. C. and Leland Stanford 
University. One tri-state déebator and two interstate debators among Piedmont 


“Most heartily do I commend the school to alf who have sons and daughters 


Forest College. 


® “One: of the best preparatory schools in the State.’’—Cleveland Star. 
“It 1s the best and ciieapest school in the State.’”—E. M, Koonce, Member of 


“In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing 
better and more thorough educational work.”—E, Y, Webb, Member of Congress, 


the University from Piedmont 


School have taken a good stand in their classes amd have done faithful and - 
satisfactory work.’’—Francis P. Venable, University of N. C. ‘ 
Fall term opens August 8d. For handsomely fiilustrated catalogue and book 


W. D, BURNS, Lawndale, N. C, 


















leges. Government 


did athletic grounds. 


sent free. Address, 


N ideal Christian Ho 
Ex 


igh standard main 
trained instructors. Takes 0: 
Unsurpassed health record. 


Physical Guitare, Pedag 
tained by 


a=, Good gymnasium. Park-likecampus. Concer 
—~. ball, Write for our catalog bet Selecting th, wee 


GEORGE J. RAMSEY, M.A. L. LoD. 


Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit, the Measure of Success”’ 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or oteueenl class in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 

that manliness and devel self. 


appeals to an roo - 
control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont, Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus Splen- 


Total expenses for the session under $225. 


Many things i will want to know set forth in illustrated catalog, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


ACE INSTITUTE voncvomen 


s0gy, Business, etc. Co: 

large staff of ex ees college- 
100 boardersand teaches the individual, 

rick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table, 


Rrepassieey and Collegiate writen Ary 








ore ecollege for your daughter, 


President. Raleigh, N° C. 








[ 1837 GUILFORD 





Oldest Coeducational College in the State 
THOROUGH TRAINING HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Courses in Arts, Sciences, and Music 
Ten Buildings with ail Modern Conveniences Ample Athletic Facilities 
Prices Unusually Low Special Arrangement for Worthy Students : 
Son Catalog and further information address THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N.C. 


COLLEGE ae 











Mars Hill College ser iniccnt‘mes ta vomen tat yeas 


from 64 counties in North Carolina, and 


7 other States. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 








WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Founded in 1834 by the Baptist State Conven- 

tion of North Carolina. Wake Forrest College 

has grown to be one of the stronger Colleges 

ofthe country. Endowment and equipment 
valued at move than half a million dollars. 

Faculty of 22 Professors, 2 Instructors, and12- 
Assistants. S.udent body 471. Solid work 

in a wholesome environment at moderate 

cost. Library of 20,000 volumes in charge of 

a skilled Librarian. Hospital in chargeofa 

Trained Nurse with the attendance of three 

College Physicians. Gymnasium with com- 

pulsoay attendance. Inter-collegiate athlet- 
ics. Inter-collegiate debates. Literary So- 
cieties giving exceptional training in public 
speaking. 

In addition to the usual college courses 
three years in Law_a'd two years in Medi- 
cine are offered. Session begins Tuesday, 
September 7, 1915. 

President WILLIAM LOUIS POTEAT, 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 











INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
AND MUSIC ACADEMY, 


Route 2, KINSTON, N. C. 


The cheapest school in all the country for both 
sexes. Home li e, Chris:ian influence. Out of 
town. Industrial Department for ops 4 and girls 
who want to work. Work any of your way. 
Literary, Bible, Music and Bu iness Depart- 
ments. e want to help poor boys and girls 
who have little or no means and save money 

hose who have.enough, Write for inform- 


ation, 
J. M. PERRY, General Manager, 
KINSTON, N. &. 





Home Journal, 


R. L. MOORE President, MARS HILL, N. C. 


BS 40 eee | 






ST. MARY’S 


An Episcopal Scheel for Girls and Young Women. 
Founded in 1842 

The curriculum includes two years.of prepara ‘work 

and afour year course. courses are in 

Music, Art, Expression, ess and Househ 

Physical culture is required, the Physical Director de- 

voting her en time to the upbuilding and conse 

of the students’ health. Tennis courts and baske' 

grounds are important factors in the daily exercise. 

Graduates leave St. Mary’s with not only the average 

Southern College education which = high standard of 


cy a thorou 

social etiquette which renders to them a characteristic 
ease and grace. 

Very reasonable charges. Address for catalag 


REV. GEO. W. LAY, Rector, St. Mary’s School, 
RALEIGH, N.C. : 











who expect to attend a Boarding School the’ 

will i something greatly totheir advantage by writ 
ing during July to Dr. W. T. WHITSETT, Pres. 
Institute, tt, N.C. Write at once! 
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HE North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia State Departments of Agriculture are 
now furnishing legume inoculating - material to 
farmers: The price -in- North Carolina has just 
been reduced from-fifty to forty cents an acre, the 
‘sa at which it is.now offered in South Carolina. 





JT IS gratifying to note that at both the’ North 
Carolina A. & M. College and Clemson College 
an increasing proportion of the graduates at the 


recent commencement exercises were Agricultural 


- Department graduates—at the North Carolina A. 
& M. 24 out of the 65 total, and at Clemson 61 of 
the 107 total. 





E MUST again remind correspondents that 

any article intended -for publication in any 
issue of The Progressive Farmer must be mailed 
two weeks before date of issue. Please note also 
that for all special issues we desire letters of ex- 
perience rather than letters of mere opinion or 
exhortation. It also seems necessary to repeat 
that payment for articles is sent the month fol- 
lowing the month in which they are published. 


UNITED States Government authority in 

speaking of cottonseed meal says: “The people 
of this country know less of its feeding. value than 
the European farmers do.” And in this he is un- 
doubtedly right. Think what the Yankees would 
have done with such a product! Edward Atkinson 
used to say that if New England could grow cotton 
and could just get the seed without lint, she’d get 
rich off of it. We must learn more about how to 
feed cottonseed meal to all classes of stock. 








T’S good to learn that so many counties in the 

South are making appropriations to provide 
typhoid vaccination free for all citizens. It’s a 
good investment. Enough lives will be saved and 
human efficiency will be increased greatly enough 
to insure that the money spent will come back to 
the county... It will come back in increased prop- 
erty value and consequently increased revenues. 
No Progressive Farmer reader should go through 
this summer unprotected against typhoid. Get 
vaccinated. 





LSEWHERE in this issue we are calling atten- 

tion to the need for having agricultural prob- 
lems in the school arithmetic. Here in North Car- 
olina a supplement to the regular school arithme- 
tic has been issued, devoted especially to agricul- 
tural problems. Issued in this form, however, we 
are very much afraid it is not getting the attention 
of teachers and will not unless our farmers take 
up the matter and urge both teachers and students 
to give it attention. Please see that your boy 
studies this agricultural supplement in preference 
to the commercial problems in the regular book. 





E HOPE that all our readers noticed Mrs. 
Hutt’s advice about going to the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. Of course, we do not believe 
that a trip to the Exposition should come ahead 
of proper implements and machinery for the farm 
and- home, education for the children, paint and 
waterworks for the residence, nor even ahead of 
an automobile. But everyone who is so fortunate 
as to have the farm paid for and properly equip- 
ped, and the things just mentioned provided for, 
will do well to consider a trip to this wonderful 
Exposition at San Francisco. Readers. who go by 
the way of Kansas, Colorado, and Utah will not 
only get the benefit of the unrivaled scenery of the 
Rocky Mountains but should also see something 
of the farming methods pursued in the states just 
thentioned, as well as in California itself. It will 
be a memorable trip for all who are able to take 
it. 
NE of our subscribers writes us about a mis- 
understanding with one of our advertisers and 
says: 
mein January I ordered some plants from this 
“concern and the order was filled promptly and 
“satisfactorily. Of course when I sent in my — 
‘second order, May 14, I did not think it neces- 





sary to write them again that-I saw-their ad- 
vertisement in your- paper and that you guart- 
anteed-the reliability of all advertisers, etc. So 
‘technically. I..cannot hold: you responsible for 
- my loss, but I feel that you should help me- 
recovér my: money’ sent:them: upon the strength 
of their- advertisement in your paper, and to ° 
expose them if they are dealing fraudulently.” 
Of course we are glad to make a full investiga- 
tion of this matter as our subscriber-friend sug- 
gests: But we -warn.all: readers to follow the rule 
we always insist upon, namely.: Each and every 
time you place an order say, “I am writing you as 
an- advertiser.in .The Progressive Farmer’ which 


guarantees the reliability of all advertising it ~ 


carries.” 


An Editor Who Helped Wake Up His 
County 








HERE is no telling how much good the 
editor of a country paper can-do when once 
he makes up his mind that he is going to make 
his paper. and his life count for something in the 
upbuilding of his section—that he is not going to 
be content with merely helping divide the spoils of 
office and providing a medium for retailing the 


‘news and gossip of his: readers. 


A case in point is afforded by the Roxboro, N. 
C., Courier. Almost a year ago we noticed that 


the editor began’ hammering it into his people 


every . week: that Person County needed four 
things: 

1. Better roads. 

2. A farm demonstration agent. 

3. A farm. life school. 

4.. A-moonlight: school. 


Last week Editor Noell.announced: “All of these 
are assured in-the very near future, save the farm 
life school, and with the three named: we are con- 
fident the latter is not very far off. Already 
Allensville is talking and. thinking seriously along 
this line.” 

Of course the Courier didn’t do all this by itself. 
The point is that whenever’ an editor shows him- 
self really determined to get his people interested 
in the big constructive opportunities: ahead of 
them, other forward-looking men ahd women come 
quickly to his assistance. 

What a great awakening we should have in the 
South if the editor of every county paper would do 
as Noell did—decide on four things his county 
needs and ought to have, and then resolve that he 
won't be happy till he gets them! 





The Government Gotton Acreage Estimate 





HE United States Department of Agriculture 

estimates the total acreage planted to cot- 

ton this year-at 31,535,000 acres, compared 
with 37,406,000 acres in 1914, or a reduction of 15.7 
per cent. The condition of the growing crop on 
June 25 was estimated at 80.3 per cent, compared 
with 79.6 per cent on June 25. last year, and a ten- 
year average on June 25 of 79.9 per cent. 

While the condition report is not far from 
what was expected, the cut in acreage is 
higher than was generally anticipated by the cot- 
ton trade. Of course no man can say what this 
year’s crop may be, but it is interesting to note 
what acreages and yields have been in former 
years. In 1914 we made an average of approxi- 
mately 210 pounds of lint cotton per acre, which 
was the highest average yield ever obtained. If 
this year’s acreage yields an average of 210 pounds 
per acre, our total crop will be 13,244,700 bales. 
However, in view of the heavy decrease in the use 
of fertilizers, such a high yield is unlikely. In 1913 
our average yield for the entire Cotton Belt was 
182 pounds per acre, and if the area planted this 
year yields at the same rate the total crop will be 
11,478,740 bales. Our average yield per acre for the 
last ten years has been 187 pounds, and if this 
year’s crop yields at the same rate the crop will 
total 11,794,090 bales. 

The area planted and:under cultivation at the 
end of June, by states, according to the Govern- 
ment estimate, with. last year’s planted area, 
follows: “1915 * 


1914 
Virginia .......00- SeVeeedcecvesccs 36,000 45,000 
North Carolina .......- eobcvveesce 1,333,000 1,550,000 
South Carolina }....... Sieve dates 2,299,000 2,890.000 
GeOrmia .. cc eeccecvocscccvcepese 4,684,000. 5,510,000 
DUTIES occ ers cain cndsoesecavence 02,000 224,000 








Fe Bree RO Leee Tia eR SEES 3,382,000 - 4,075,000 
RL we og ice SE eee nd 5's 8s 2,728,000 3,100,000 
uisiana 1,340,00 
ONE se PETE E PTE TE Te ee, 12,052,0 
Arkansas _ 2,550,00 
Tennessee 935,000 
Missouri. . 148,000. 
Oklahoma 2,920,000. 
California 000 
All- other states 20,000 
: . J , u . 
North Carolina to Be a ‘cell and 


Dairy State 





HE increasing interest in livestock and dairy- 

. ing is one of the finest indications of prog- 

ress in North Carolina today. Look at these 
signs of the new day: 

1. The willingness of farmers to pay higher 
prices to get good sires, as indicated by recent 
sales in this state, and by the increasing business 
done by leading breeders; i 

2.. The growth of livestock aiid dairy aasocis@ 
ations, as illustrated by the increasing support , 
given the state organizations, the. formation of 
county branches, and especially the organization ‘ 
of neighborhood sire-owning associations; 

3. Getting boys interested through pig clubs; 

4. The increasing tendency to substitute brood 
mares for mules as work stock; 

5. A recognition of the fact that cheap aad 
abundant feed must be the basis of success, hence 


the increasing use of forage and grazing crops, the : 


building of silos, and especially the planting of 


various new crops for making cheap pork instead ° 


of depending on high-priced corn; 
6. The starting of new creameries under the 


direction not of fake promoters but along the safe: , 


lines mapped out by Aeriguitorpt Department 
experts; 

7. The inauguration of numerous cream silos 
to serve these new creameries; _ + 


8. The revival of interest in county fairs, the 
exhibits of pure-bfed livestock being a chief fea- 
ture in nearly every case. 

And all these are signs to make us rejoice. 
cheese factory in Watauga is the latest enterprise. 
As the Winston-Salem Journal well says: 

“Of old it was said that the greatest bene- 
factor of his race was the man who could make 
two blades of grass grow where one blade 
grew before. Not long ago we. changed it to 
apply to conditions existing right now in North 
Carolina, and said that the man worth while 
in this state is the man who makes two pigs 
squeal where only one pig squealed before. Or 
it might just as well be stated that the greatest’ 
benefactor of North Carolina right now is the 
man who will make two head of cattle grow: 
where only one head grew before.” 


The Week on the Farm : 


IGHTLY handled, we doubt if there is*any 
branch of the livestock business that will pay 
better than the small dairy. Particularly is 
this so where only butter or cream is sold and 
hogs are carried as a side line. Selling only but- 








ter and cream will never mean any noticeable. 


draft on our soil fertility; omthe other hand the 
careful dairyman usually finds his soils constantly 


getting better. © 
xk 


Be sure to read what Professor Negley says in’ _ 


this 'week’s Progressive Farmer regarding the: 
cream separator. 
cream from only two or three cows even, you need 
a separator,—are losing money, in fact, every day 
you do without one. seat the article on page 12. 


With hundreds of Southern communities im- . 


proving their dairy cows, creameries and. cream 
routes are proving remarkably successful in many 
localities. Cream routes, radiating from the cream- 


ery like rural mail routes and gathering the cream |. 
several times a week, are proving of immense . 
value to the small farmer in helping him to dis- . 
pose of his surplus cream, and we are glad to an-— 


nounce that in an early issue we expect to publish 
an. authoritative article dealing with cream routes 


and how they operate. 
eo Wee 


Have you made up your mind in regard to that 
vacation -we talked about last week? It will do 


you and the whole: family good—don’t ae to 


‘take it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 





A, 


If you are selling the butter or. : 
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5 - EDUCATI ON, COOPERA TI ON, LEGISLA TION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (a) Codperation to Multiply It, and 3) Legisiation and Good Government: 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Pisin Talk About Mei; Mesbutes ‘aiid Movements Involved 
By CLARENCE POE - 
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His. Children Near Him 


E HAVE been very much pleased by the ap- 

. precidtion of our receat editorials on “Sell 

Some Land.to Good White Neighbors” and 
“Héw to Build a Good Neighborhood.” It is. im-* 


- possible to say how: many thousands of farmers in 


thé South are simply | Scratching over large farnis 
with: shiftleéss tenants; makingypractically «no prof- 
its, unable: to imiprové ‘their homes, or farms, living 
without enough. ‘good- whité neighbors, and prob» 
ably" driving their. ‘children away to. town,-all be- 


. cause+they insist ‘upon-holding on to tracts larger ' 


than théy are able to cultivate properly.’ 

Just.a few days <ago an enterprising young 
farmer and trucker came into our office with some 
‘products that. he‘was justly proud of. “IL: went 
back to the farm last fall after having‘ been -in 
town several years,” he told us. And then he 
gave us a story that might be duplicated in its es- 
sentials in almost every neighborhood in the 
South. “My father owned five or six hundred 


* acres of land,” he said, “which he was renting ‘out~ 


to, Negro tenants-and_ niaking nothing’ off of it. 
But he was so bent on. keeping the whole farm all 
together just as it was that he would not divide’off 
any parts for my brother and me, either to sell us 
or:even for long-time lease. I suppose it was 
natural for him,to wish to keep in charge of the 
whole. five or six -hundred acres as he had always 
been: As niy brother and I didn’t wish to improve 
and enrich any particular. part of the farm without 
having a permanent ,understanding about. it; we 
naturally ‘had to go'to town. Last year, however, 
my father decided that it was.better to have his 
own sons near him ‘rearing their families and 
building up good. farms, instead of continuing the 
Jand-skinning by ignorant tenants. Consequently, 
she made-arrangements for dividing off tracts for 
my. brother and me, and naturally all of us are 


-chappier to be grouped together again in this way.” 


We suspect that there is a lesson here for many 
ofthe older farmers who read The Progressive 
Farmer. Why should they insist upon passing 
their old age in loneliness, away from their chil- 
dren, when in many cases they have plenty of land 


to justify. them in following the example . just’ 


given? Or if a farmer who is getting old has no 
children, he certainly needs to have good, sympa- 
thetic white neighbors near him and should be. 
willing to sell any surplus land to secure this re- 
sult. 

We think that the. advice, “Sell Some Land to 
Good White Neighbors,” is good both for young 
farmers and old farmers who have more land than 
they can cultivate in a really scientific and credita- 
ble fashion. But the advice applies especially to 
clder farmers. And in this connection we believe 
the article we are printing next week, “Should The 
Farmer Too Old to Work Move to Town?” will 
be found especially interesting. 

& 


Time to Quit Splitting Up Counties 


HERE is too much of a tendency in the South 

~ to split up school districts and counties and 
neighborhoods: into ineffective small units. 

Just as a community cannot support schools and 
churchés. and farmers’ organizations unless it is 
large e i0ugh to include a sufficient number of per- 
sons, j 
its people if it-is-too small in size. The Atlanta 
Constitution does-well to sound a note of warning 
against the~mMultiplication of counties in a state 
which has already suffered too much from this 


’ tendency. Take a good-sized county and it is easy 


to,have.a whole-time county school superintend- 
ent, a whole-time county health officer, a whole- 
time farm demonstration agent, and an efficient 
road sunervisor. Cut this county in two and puc 
the people to the expense of supporting two sets 
ef county officers, two sheriffs; two registers, two 
clerks of -the court, .and probably’ two useless 
treasurers where even one is not needed, two 
county homes, two jails, etc., etc.—and the result 
is that word probably goes that the people can. 
not have a whole-time superintendent of schools 
nor farm demonstration agent nor whole-time 
eounty health officer. All the people’s money goes 
to pay salaries for doing routine work, and every 
torm of genuine progress is handicapped. 

Search to the bottom and it will usually be found 
that a movement for a new county is the result 
of the ambition of some little town to become the 
county seat. It is high time for farmers to begin 
staking. a-stand against such ‘extravagance. 

sGive us country communities large enough to 
support strong schools and other social agencies, 
Give us strong counties large enough to support 


St so. a county cannot economically serve, 


government: agencies: that really ‘benefit the atebic 


_ Sefficient officers -working. for better schoots, bet 


ter ‘farming, better roads. and “bettér *téalth=in-~ 
stead of smaller cotinfiés absorbing allthe peopte’s” 


In: union: there’ is strength:: 
weakness. It would heip the:South a great deal'to 
consolidate not only a-great Humber of SchooF dis- 


tricts: but. a considerable eer churches: and -. 
“small suena) Sa Sue ee ee te, tN Aro 


<4, 


Intelligent abe. ‘bees: More, But Pos 
-ers: ‘ahout» “the continued.” ‘distegard of. “cadmpaign | ‘- 
- pledges a8 “tov the *Forrens ‘system: 6f. régistering ; 
“lees titlés: As- our Suinter exchange Says: 


“Better” et: 


rN A recent issue . of thie’ Trisk- Honientehd: Sic 
Horace ‘Plunkett makes a strong appeal. to Irish, 
farmers to.do more. interisive farming and use - 
more-improved machinery.. Incidentally he-points 
out that with improved: machinery. farmers, can 
pay. laborers.more than at present and. then find: 
them. more profitable. than present low-priced: la- 
bor. As Sir Horace-says: 


“Happily there is.in this case no fear: hog $o- 
called labor-saving machinery will ‘displace-ta- «: 
bor. : My own belief is that: its use’ will not . 
only result in the production of more food, but . 
will inevitably lead ‘to the employment of. 
more labor. © The’ immediate effect of the 
change will bé to make labor efficient- by: giv- 
ing it the proper implements. and to -iricrease 
the profits of the farmer so that he can employ 
more laborers and pay them better.” ; : - 


Sir Horace.then ges on to quote: with apgrdval 
what Mr. A. D. Hall says in his notable book, “A 
Pilgrimage of British Farming”: “The farmer’ s 
general complaint. is that the majority of his men. 


“are not worth their wages; and that is very: proba- 


bly true; they -will have to be more highly paid 
still before they will-earn their money.” In other 
words, Mr. Hall’s point is that by paying enongh 
to get intélligent Jaborers who will do better farm- 
ing, use improved machinery, care for the soil, the 
crops and: livestock more wisely, farmers will find 
their profits much increased, There is little doubt 
about it that the highly-paid, intelligent white farm 
labor of. the:North and West pays employers big- 
ger profits than the. so-called “cheap” labor. of the 
Southern states. a 


Minor Matters 


DUCATIONALLY we need hardly anything 

more than the general use of an arithmetic 

giving practical attention to farm problems. 
It is nothing less than disgraceful to have thous- 
ands and thousands of farm boys year after year 
studying problems in bank ‘exchange, latitude and 
longitude, British money, and the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures, while they learn ab- 
solutely nothing about how to compound a fertil- 
izer formula, estimate the values of different 
grades of fertilizer, nor have any problems in mix- 
ing rations for livestock. . Farmers everywhere 
should make up their minds to: keep on raising a 
perpetual row about this situation until it is rem- 
edied. 

tee tes. 

The government of Denmark has made excellent 
provision for_helping farmers buy land. Hence 
it is a pertinent comment which Mr. Oscar Soren- 
sen makes on 
coming ‘to America to teach our people the Danish 
methods of farming.. Mr. Sorensen writes: 


“What I wish to say about it is this, if Mr. 
Ravn would only teach this government to as- 
sist the farmers here with capital, the same 
as the government does in the country where 
he comes from, I shall risk The Progressive 
Farmer’s teaching me all about the farming.” 

ee SS 


We hope that our readers are not forgetting 
the arguments made in our “Educational Edition” 
showing the advantages of the three-teacher 
school. There is no greater problem in the rural 
South then that of developing genuine community 
life, organizing neighborhoods around adequately 
supported social centers, Just as we need to thin 
corn and cotton in spring, so we need to thin 
schoolhouses at the present time. They are too 
thick to be properly supported and hence are liv- 
ing at a sort of half-dying rate, like cotton stalks, 
corn stalks, or forest trees when they are crowded 
too close together for proper sustenance. With 
schoolhouses suitably located, the districts extend- 


ing two and’ a half miles in -each «direction,.we~ 


should soon have an educaticnal system that our 
farmers could be proud cf, and the other social 
agencies would develop correspondingly. 


the report that Professor Ravn is. 


Sooner.-or later our. Southern merchants teen 
get on the-cash basis. .Credit- ought to be had . 


-. from bankers .at from-6:to 8-per-cent and not from ‘ 
.. merchants .at.from twice. to. five. times as. much. i 
One eminent sauthority says ina sack ee 


of the credit system: 


:“Phe honest fatmer must pay: for. the: losses : 
-eaused by. the dishonest -one:.. This -is--wrong. 
The whole country store: system is wrong and” 

inefficient.. The country storé metchant should | 


or oe os 


taxes for merely keeping the wheels g6ing. rounds. ge put ‘his ‘business of a ‘cash: basis ing order that’ -; % 


‘In .division there“is”.- -husines$ on: credit.” We~all.-do’ credit -busi- {| - 


-he-Can buy for-cash.. The South: Says-it does | 


"-dness, but we. ‘ought to'do it with the — i 
which. are the logical rating agenter” : ; 
os ae * * | i 


“Fhe-Sulater* -Wearelnihan- asd: eutietn’ does “well | ae 
to: remind Our. “South. Carolina» ‘readers — ‘that. itis; 


time ‘for ‘thent.to-put: the screws on: their. lawmak- } 


»“The-Torrens* system: in South* ‘Carolina,. | 
in other states, is unpopular with “am, influential 
section of-the Legislature and*it ‘will. continue. 


- to be -—pigeon-holéd on one-pretéxtor another - ; : 


‘so. long as the people will stand for it. Can- - 
didates for the Legislature’go from one end of + 
‘their counties to the other telling the‘voters  : 
‘that they’are in favor of land-title registration, : 
but.after election: the’ successful ones, almost. 
without exception; discover other’ more: im- 
portant matters to engross their attention.” 
kk * 
We are more and more firmly convinced that the | 
justest. and least harmful tax ever devised bythe ; 
wit of man is the inheritance tax. - We should re-' 


- duce the tax on people who are working and earn- ; 
ing; and put correspondingly more on those who. 


possess without having earned. Take this item we | 
_find in a recent daily paper, for example: 


“John Nicholas Brown, of.New York,.- aged 
fourteen, known for years as ‘the richest. boy in ‘+ 
the world,’ has’ been made $10,000,000 wealthier: 5 
by the decision of Justice Weeks in confirming 
the legality of the will.of- the boys’? grand- = 
mother. This will make the boy’s-total, fors ! 
tune $22,000,000. The latest legacy came from - 
the estate of his grandfather, John Carter: : 
Brown, the textile manufacturer, who died 26 — 
years before the boy was born. He left his ~ 
$25,000,000-estate in trust until the death of his 
widow. She was granted the liberty of dispos- 
ing of it in her will. Mrs. Brown divided 
$20,000,000 between her daughter, Mrs, ‘Watts 
Sherman, and her grandson.” 

* x Ok 
The farmers should encourage urban labor to 
organize for better wages. Any movement which 
is conducive to the prosperity of the town, any 
improvement in government whieh tends to put: 
property and wealth in the hands of the masses 


instead of in the hands of the classes, means better : 
As the Irish: ' 


markets for every. farm product. 
Homestead well points out, the man with a million 
dollars can eat but little more farm products than 
the man with a hundred dollars. But if you in- 
crease the one hundred dollar man’s income, he’ 


will doubtless buy a more varied and higher priced” 


line of farm products. 
* * * 

No man in the country is pleading more earnest+ 
ly than Herbert Quick for country schools that 
really train for country life. 
that- our country schools are not’ so good as they. 
were fifty years ago. 

“They are not really rural schools at all. 
They are copies of the poor city schools of 
Many years ago—and bad copies at that. The 
rural teacher of fifty years ago was quite fre- 
quently a schoolmaster instead of a school- 
ma’am, and in either case was a much larger 
figure in the community than now. There was 
more essence of birch used then—and that was 
objectionable; but there was more personality 
—and that was good.” 


A Thought for the Week 


[° THE now not very short life that I have pass- 








ed in this capital and the public service of the 


country, the most alarming tendency of this day, * 


in my judgment, so far as the safety and integrity 


of our institutions are concerned, is the tendency - 


to judicial legislation, so that when men having 
vast interests are concerned and they cannot get 
the law-making power of the country which con- 
trols it to pass the legislation they desire, the next 


thing they do is to raise the question in some case, | 
to get.the court to.so construe the constitution ‘or | 


the statutes as to meati what they want it to mean. 
—Judge John M. Harlan, United States Supreme 
Court. 


He even declares . 





The Newest Overland—$ 


HE 1916 Overland is in many particu- It has the same powerful, economica : i 
Hh lars the same as the 1915 Overland—the __ thirty-five horsepower, four-cylinder motor, fas 
it famous Model 80 that sold for $1075. but weighs less. a 


Hiiii 
Hh 


] ih But the price is §325 less. It has high-tension magneto ignition. 


iil 
HH} 4 
i The stream-line body is the save design It has the same underslung rear springs. 
i - as the $1075 model of last season. It has the convenient arrangement of elec-! 


! tric control] buttons on the steering column. 
i It has the same magnificent finish; that eo 


5-Bearing crankshaft Demountabie rims; with one extra 


Handsome catalogue on 


Thermo-syphon cooling Electric starting and lighting system 
wl 


deep, rich tone of dark Brewster green with It has the same sR clutc Or 
! fine hairline striping of clear ivory-white. which any woman can operate; the same 
i q 
| High-tension magneto ignition 33” « 4” tires; non-skid in rear 
tl] 
! : 
Hh 


| 
Specifil 
i 35 horsepower motor Underslung rear springs 2: 
i ORE The Willys-Overland' 
i NES SS ee IF) | 
Wii . “: \¥ xe New Models Now on Display ¢ 
Hi a f 
Mi 
|= 





at 
Beil 


ch 
i 
mt 
ii 


al 
HT hike 


asy to handle’’ shifting levers; the same And it costs you but $750—S325 less than va 
fasy to steer with’’ wheel; the same posi- last season’s large 35 horsepower Overland. wil 
ie brakes. i 


sitliiit 
7 This car is on display at our dealers. 
It has 33” x 4” tires which is unusual Deliveries are being made -now all over the 
car at this price. country. 


: : : Every Overland dealer already has a 
In detail, finish, mechanical fineness, waiting list. 
femforts and conveniences, this newest | 
70v land gives you all there was in the $1075 Place your order immediately and you i 
Bpverland axd even more power. can be sure of a speedy delivery. il 
. wit 
nse i 
E eadlight dimmers Left-hand drive, center control 
in-vision, ventilating type, built-in 
sudalaialel ed One-man top; top cover 
Instrument board on cowl dash Magnetic speedometer 


of 


4 Please address Dept. 99 


m pany, Toledo, Ohio 


anama Pacific Exposition 
wilt! 
nit 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








to sell for cash 


It You Have Woo 


dlankets, ship it to 


| Chatham Mig. Co., 
’, ELKIN, N.C. 


|: They, ‘will pay you more than 
your’ local dealer, and sell. you 
p better blankets and at lower 
“prices than you can get elsewhere... 
“ing blankets for thirty six years and will treat you right. 


















or exchange for | 


They-have-been mak- | 






































Picks All Peanuts 
e Saves All Hay 
Pays For Itself 


“Let Us Ship You a Lilliston Peanut Picker 


Shad prove how one of these wonderful imopenves peanut pickers will 
‘earn mioney—that it will do more work than 90 to 100 hands, picking and 
., cleaning nuts without cracking. Separates hay that canbe sold for fancy 
*s prices or used as stock food. Saving of peanuts, hay and earnings from 
i picking. for neighbors will pay for machine in one season. 











Clip this ad. and send for full particulars of our offer, catalog and 
': testimonials. Don’t delay—write us now. 


NATIONAL MACHINE CORP., Dept. A, Suffolk, Va. 



































[FLIES DESTROY PROFITS. 


FLIES, MOSQUITOS, TICKS and all stinging 

biting insects torment your stock, taking away your 
profit. They lower the vitality of your stock and de- 
erease their strength. Your horses and mules do 
less work.. Your cows give from one-fourth to one- 
third less milk: . The animals become scrawny, poor 
and are victims of disease. Start today and Bafe- 
guard them with 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & Veterinary Liniment 
It will-protect your stock from all biting insects— 
horse flies, dog flies, mosquitos, ticks, etc. A splen- 
did liniment for treatment of sore backs, galls, 
scratches, chafing, scalds, etc. 
At All Stores—PRICE 25c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


SHEPARD’S CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine., WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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MWiclal bala elo YY ouin this ..—.. 
COMPLETE CANNING OUTFIT 


$11.20 invested fm this famous Enterprise Canner 

means yo expense, for the price includes 
the complete 25 piece equipment approved by Gov- 
ernment Experts. 

Using this fall outfit you can supply your own needs and make $10 to 
$15 per day by simply canning your extra fruits and vegetables in your 
8pare time. _— this over—then order one today, or ask for our intere 
esting, ill ted book, It’s free. 





For 56 years Successful Home Furnishers. 





PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO., Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. £ 




























family and sell at good prices any time. 
The FAVORITE Home Canner 


Save fruit and vegetables that would waste, provide for 










has every useful feature, is well built of the best materials, convenient, 
labor saving, safe and economical. Get our circular—it’s a rea} money 
saver for you. Write a postcard today. 


CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., 


Box 510, WILMINGTON, N. C. 
















with ease. They outlast 


PAPEC mArsenee, _CO., 


the conditions, the more the **Pa: 


29 Convenient Distributing nethts inv 


P APEC ENSILAGE CUTTERS take % less power, make 

high quality silage, and elevate to unusual heights 

all others, The higher the silo and the harder 

ec’’ is needed. Capacities 3 to 30 

tons per hour, in sizes from 4 H. P. up. Thousands in use. Send 

— today for free catalog illustrating and describing ‘‘The Wone 
Papec.’” Your gas engine will run it. 


Box 


“man N. Y. 













‘When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you.as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 


SEN OL —————— 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








‘THE FARM GREAM SEPARATOR 





-| Every Farmer Selling Butter or Cream 


From Three or:More Cows Should 
Have.a Separator—How You May 
Buy ‘One for a Small dnitial: Gutlay 


TA APANY © Of the-farmers who are 
=new interested in keeping. a 


few dairy. cows have. never 


tised a cream ‘separator ‘or-~ have 


{never seen one ‘tised, and. conse-:. 
quently dé nodt® know: its advantages. 
‘Lin making a better quatity of cream, 

j and 


in ‘saving time, labor an 
inoney: The. She “method: of handling 
milk, still, tise on most ‘South-" 


j érni farms, is sei churn'‘the whole ‘mil 


or to set it,in pans or pails and skim 
off: the cream. » Both of these méth= 
ods proditce, a product of poor “quali~ 


ty,. require,a- great. amount’ of- time “and the separator. washed. © Thugin’a 


and labor, and result in loss of ‘money 
for the farmer. “The centrifugal. cream 
separator is..a simple and’ cheap ma- 
chine, and enables one to separate 
the milk from the cream ‘easily -and: 
quickly and’ to use the skim milk -im 
its best’ form ‘for’ calves, pigs. and: 
chickens. 

When milk is ‘set for the cream to 
rise, it is very difficult to keep the 
dust, as well as flies and other in- 
sects, out of the humerous: pans’ and 
pails, Then, too, 
get a uniform créam from day to day. 


rOne day it may be skimmed thick and 
the next day. it: may be, thin. The large: 


surface of milk exposed to the-air of- 
ten makes the cream. leathery.. Such 
practices result in cream of- poorer 
quality, which sells at.a reduced price. 


Churning Whole Milk Means Waste 


HE churning of whole milk neces- 

sitates a large Churnand a great 
deal of labor at the churn handle. Be- 
cause of the small percentage of but- 
ter fat in the milk it is.impossible to 
get all the butter fat out of the but- 
termilk. I have tested the buttermilk 
from a number of whole-milk churn- 
ings, and have found an average of 1 
per cent butter fat left.in it. . If the 
milk originally tested 5 per cent but- 
ter fat, the farmer has lost about one- 
fifth of his butter fat by churning the 
whole milk. 

If the whole milk is churned or set 
for the cream to rise, the value of the 
buttermilk or the skim milk usually is 
not so high for family use or for feed- 
ing purposes as sweet separator skim 
milk. The calf. should have warm, 
sweet, skim milk, but if-a separator 
is not used, the chances. are that he 
will not get it. After the calf is two 
weeks old he can be fed entirely on 
skim milk and a little grain. Many of 
our farmers leave two teats for the 
calf to suck, and others milk about 
half the milk and leave the last ‘half 
for the calf. In such cases, if the 
cow gives a gallon and a half of milk 
per day for 10 months, the calf, at the 
end of the 10 months, will have con- 
sumed 95 pounds of ‘butter fat, which 
at 30 cents per pound is worth $28.50, 
to grow a calf worth, say, $15. This 
is only a part.of the cost of raising 
the calf, for -he has had only three 
quarts of milk per day during the 
10 months, yet the. value of this milk 
alone is greater than that of the calf. 
With the warm, sweet skim, milk from 
the separator, valued at.25 cents per 
hundred, the same amount of milk for 
this calf would cost only $4.85. De- 
ducting this from $28.50, there is left 
from the sale of butter fat $23.65 for 
the butter fat, with which to pay the 
grocery bills. 

Under ordinary Southern condi- 
tions, when the milk is set and the 
cream skimmed off, there remains 
about three-quarters of one per cent 
of butter fat in the skim milk. Ifsa 
cow gave a gallon and a half of 5 per 
cent milk a day for 10 months, and 
this milk.is set for the cream to rise, 
there would be left in the skim milk 
about. 24 pounds of butter fat, which 
at 30.cents per pound would amount 
toa $7.20, If the whole milk is churn- 
ed, under ordinary Southern condi- 


“eents per. pound would bring 45 cents. 


“pF. churning. whole milk, and about: 
$6.75 ‘per~ cOw.. over, thes mill, agtting 
systems, 


completed, « 


it is impossible to - 


tions, there would be left in the but- 
térmilk about I-per-cent butter 4at;-or 
a: loss of 37»pounds, which: at. 30-cents 
per..pound amounts to. $11.10.’ If this 
milk -were run through a ‘standard 
cream separator, there -would be lost 
in- the. skim milk about ‘oneé-twentieth -- 
of one per cent, or-one. atid a half 
pounds of butter fat, which at “30. 


Thus. a. good cream..separator will .. 
save in a year: in butter. fat .alone 
about $10.65: per cow over the-method-~... 


> Immetiately ‘after milking, the ants 
should be run through a cream sep- 


‘arator, the warm~skim imilk” fed to 


‘the calves, pigs; chiekens;* ete; or. 


stored in a cool place. for family use, 
few. minutes .the* whole operation is 
A ¢réam separator is not an expen- 


sive machine. In Pact, if a man has as 
many. as six tows; he could save in 


one year enough butter fat to pay for = . 


a $60 machine that, with reasonable 


care, should do. good service for 12 to q 


15. years. Nor is ‘it necessary to have 
much eash to. purchase such a ma- 
chine. Most separator companies will 
sell their. machines-on time payments, ; 
for they know that after a farmer has 
used a machine for a while he will 
want to keep it and will pay. for it. 
‘One: company will sell for -one-fifth 
down,* and one-fifth: every . three 
months. Thus. a.$65 machine would 


require only-$13 cash, and the remain- oon 


der. could be paid from the amount of 
money.the machine would -save over 
the old system, 


Tn getting: a separator,.one should 
not géet-too small a machine, for tlie 
herd gradually. increases and he will 
need a larger machine. Every farmer 
having as many as three cows, wheth- 
er selling cream or butter, should 
have a cream separator. If he does 
not have as many as three cows, he «i 
should: first buy the separator and”, 
then immediately buy more cows. | 

The names and addresses. of the 
various agencies for the different 
makes.of separators and any other 
information along dairy lines will: be 


given tipon application to the writer. 7 


N. A. NEGLEY. 
Auburn, Ala. 





Get Rid of the Worms in Your Hogs 


R. W. M. Burson, Veterinarian at 

the Georgia State College’ of ° 
Agriculture, recently had opportunity 
to observe carcasses of Southern hogs 
as they passed through a slaughter 
house and found that a very large per 
cent were infested with worms.. How 
great a loss is to be attributed to 
these worms is difficult to state, but 
that it is enormous there is no doubt. 
It is believed that one of the chief 
causes for the value of hogs in the 
South being so much less per capita 
than in other states is attributable to 
a considerable extent to the preva- 
lence of parasites, especially worms, 
which the Southern farmer ‘has not 
yet learned to combat effectively. 

Upon this subject Dr. Burson says 
that his investigations of many un- 
healthy herds of swine have revealed 
the presence of intestinal worms, The 
unhealthy condition predisposes the 
hogs to any kind of diséase. 

An effective remedy for ‘the intestie - 
nal worms recommended by Dr. Burs 
son-is. made as follows: 

Santonin, 2% grains, 
Areca nut, 1 dram, 
Calomel, 5 grains, 

Sodium carbonate, 1 dram, 

These mixed together constitute a* 
dose for a 100-pound hog. The ani-, 
mal should be confined without feed 
or water for 18 hours before ‘treat- 
ment. ‘The remedy can be given mix- 
ed. with soft slop. Follow-in 12 hours 
with epsom salts, two tablespoonfuls 
for 100-pound hog and others in pro- 
portion. CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 
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Have You Fruit, 
Fowl, Fish or 
Vegetables. ‘for 
Sale?  Yz.¢ 
Ship 
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(To the} hungry city trade which is 
clamoring for just what you have 
too much of. 

Get our Express thins to put your 
name, address and products for sale” 
in our Market Bulletin We will 
help you find a market. 


Low Rates on Foodstuffs.—Quick 
Service.—Prompt Delivery 


Southern Express Company 


**Serve the Public’’ 











CS The ; 
Spotless is a strictly high-grade guaranteed rig, priced 
well below any competition. First-class materials and 
honest construction throughout. Body is clear poplar, 
hardwood frame. Wheels are sound seasoned hickory— 
Sarven patent; long-distance Collinge collar pattern; best 
grade stee] axle; oil tempered eprings; hickory reaches 
and axle beds, reaches ironed full length; select hickory 
_ shafts—double braced; latest type sanitary spring cush- 
fons; genuine leather quarter top, cushions and k; 
choice of three widths of body, 4 sizes wheels, 2 sizes 
rims; side or end springs; end bar or Bailey hangers; 
drop or panel bick. A Stylish 1915. Model Rig.” _ Other 
good Top Buggies at $38.50 up. Runabouts. at $32.75 
up. WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE CATALOGUE! 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
278 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


















See if you have 
any—let the child- 
ren hunt for 
Scrap fron, 
Metal, Rubber, 
Rags, Bones, 


HIGHEST 
CASH 
PRICES 


Bags, Bagging, Burlap. 


er—make this extra 
money. Write uotations. Check 
mailed day shipenont received. 


JAMES C. SMITH & COMPANY 
1901 East Cary St., Richmond, V 


References : Any Mercantile resco 
Oldest Southern Dealers. Estab. 1865 


Get a supply to 


Shorthorn Sale at Albany, Georgia’ 


T THE Shorthorn sale at-Atbany,. 
Ga., June 23, 55 héad of registered. 
animals were sold at. an.average of. 


:$170 a head. Following-are the sales,.}. 


purchasers, and the prices paid: 
2 Cows and Heifers 
Alice Blair, 201032; calved June 24, 1914, 
L. A, Nolan, ‘Alexander City, Ala.. .$110. 60 


oe 3rd, 201042; calved. May 6, 1914. 
. Nolan, Alexander: City,, Ala.. $110.00 


 Funin Scott, 201045; calved March 13, 1914, 
L, A. Nolan, Alexander City, Ala...$110.00 


Lucy Ball, 201049; calved March 18, 1914, 
L.: A. Nolan, Alexander City, Ala...$110.00 


Alice Cary, 201033; calved a ~ er 


WwW. T. Bennett, Albany, Ga,. $115.00 
Elizabeth, 201039; ealved July 1 "4913. 

W. T. Bennett, Albany, Ga......... $155.00 
‘Maud Williams, 201051; calved tai 23, ot 

W. T. Bennett,. Albany, is. es «$145.00 
Mary Rose, 202050; calved July 29, 1913. 

W. T. Bennett, Albany, Ga......... $125.00 


Lula, 89617; calved January 4, 1909. 
W.yT. Bennett, »Albany,- Ga. 


Rosa Belle; 96094; calved Oct. 3, 1909. 


W. T. Bennett, Albany, Ga...... - «$165.00 
Highland Queen, 96092; calved Dec, oe 1909. 

W. T. Bennett, Albany, Cth sis ss ‘. $230. 00 
Violet, 89622; calved Dec. 17, 1908. 

W. T. Bennett, Albany, Ga.......+ $230.00 
Lorene, 22632; calved Jan. 6, 1905. 

J. D. Weaver, Dawson, Ga,.......+. $260.00 


sir fe 4th; 89619;-calved Sept. 13, 1908. 


Ww. Fowler, Marietta, CRs Siis.s - $220.00 
sagas 71920; calved June 24, 1907. 
Cc. “W. Fowler, qMarietta, Ga........$260.00 
Bertha, 71914; calved Aug. 21, 1907. : 
C. W. Fowler, Marietta, Ga......:. $195.00 
ee a 152736; calved Nov; 4, 1910. 
W. Fowler, Marietta, GR cccces $185.00 
Edith, 71917; calved July 17, 1907. 
Cc. Ww. Fowler, Marietta, Ga........ $155.00 
Chlora, 125758; calved Nov. 13, 1909. 
Cc, W. Fowler, Marietta, Ga....... - $170.00 
Arline, 1081291; calved Aug. 14, 1908. 
Cc. W. Fowler, Marietta, Ga........ owner 
Full Pay, 153957; calved Sept. 15, 1910. 
‘T. Bennett,: Albany, Ga....... - $260.00 
Laven, 125766; calved Oct. 10, 1909. nt 
H. A, Petty,- Dawson Ga..«....+... + $205.00 
Nellie; 71928; calved Sept. ay bs 
H, A. Petty, Dawson, Ga.......... $195.00 


Mamie’ 2nd, 201504% calved Tine’ 23, 1918. 

J. FB. Barnhill, Homerville, Ga.. - $132.50 
Delight 2nd; 201036; calved March 11, 1913. 

GF Jones, Norcross, Cc ec e'e 0 $135.00 
Edith 2nd, 201037; calved Aug, 1, “1913, 

Ww._R. Tucker, ‘Thomasville, Ga....$140.00 
Editha 2nd, 201038; calved: May 19, 1912. 
- J. F. Barnhill, .Homerville, Ga,....$132.50 

Rosie Mae,, 200980; calved July 30, 1912. 

N. J. Griel, Montgomery, Ala.... os. $145. 00 
Lavon 2nd, 201046; calved Aug. 8, ks + 

R. F, Shedden, Raymond, Ga.... $125. 00 
Lorene 4th, 201048; calved April 9, "4913. 

W. R. Tucker, Thomasville, Gases: . $145, 00 
Roma 2nd, ‘201053; calved June 8, 1912. 

R. F. Shedden, Raymond, Gas. os «$150. 00 


Ora, 201052; calved Oct. 18, 1913, 

J. F. Barnhill, Homerville, Ga,.....$127.50 
Fannie 8rd, 89613; calved Nov. 4, 1908. 

J. D. Weaver, Dawson, Ga......+.++ $250.00 


Rosalie 3rd, 89620; calved Oct, 8, 1908. 
J. D. Weaver, Dawson, Ga......... $155.00 


Scottish Flora, 201514; calved Aug, 8, 1913, 
(Not. sold.) 


Susan, 125772; calved. Nov. 10, 1909 


R. F; Shedden, Raymond, Ga... : ....$180.00 
Hattie, 111692; calved Oct, 26, 1908. 

J . Weaver; ‘Dawson; Ga......... $250,00 
Vera, 1713495 oalved ‘July 20, 1914 


N. J. Griel, Montgomery, Ala......$150.00 


Eula, 71921; calved July 25, at 
H. A, Petty, Dawson, Ga.. 


Rose Dale; 180721; calved os, 2, 1911. 
R. F. Shedden, Raymond, Gia isk: $160. 00 
Bulls: 
Colonel Oakland, 418520; calved Dec. 12; 
1913. W. H. Dismuke, Dawson, Ga, wag 00 


Godoy Goods’ Last, 413821; calved Jan, 
1914, J. M, Turner, Dawsonville, Ga, 3150, 00 
Macon King, 418822; calved Dec. 25, 1913. 
E. W. Killingsworth, Ft. Gaines, Ga. $175.00 
Robert EB. Lee, 424523; calved April 12, 1914. 
L. A. Nolan, Alexander City, Ala...$120.00 
Frank Wade, 426451; calved Aug. 14, 1914, 
L. A, Nolan, Alexander City, Ala...$150.00 
Homer Baker, 426452; calved April 3, 1914. 
“hy, A. Nolan, Alexander City, Ala,..$140.00 
Howard, 426453; calved March 19, 1914. 
qe foes Weaver, Dawson, Gass oes + $200.00 


John Wheeler, 426454; calved June 8, 1914, 
’ L. A. Nolan, Alexander City, Ala,..$140, 00 
Paul, 426455; calved July 5, 1914 
J. F. Barnhill, Homerville, Ga:. ...$187.50 
Ray Perkins, 426456; calved April 2, 1914. 
L. A. Nolan, Alexander City, Ala...$122.50 
Ray Phillips, 426457; calved March 23, 1914. 
L. A. Nolan, Alexander City, Ala.. .$200.00 


Willie Thomas, 426458; calved May 12, 1914. 
Central R. Rinesececcocsees oe eee ee 0 $135.00 


Benson’s Choice, 424737; calved May 12, 1914. 
L. A. Nolan, Alexander City, Ala...$135.00 


Missouri Chief, 393870; calved gery 7 Hy 


- $195.00 


W. R. Tucker, Thomasville, Ga.....$500. 
Suilei James, Steppe calved Aug. 16, 1914, 
Comtrel Fi Mavic tesst vse es cececes $127.50 
Tom Miller, 426613; calved June 25, 1914, 
L. A. Nolan, Alexander City, Ala...$135.00 
Two Georgia raised bull calves,.owned by 
W. J. Mathis, Dawson, sold for....$275.00 
One Georgia raised heifer............$125.00 
POA wecescveccsaucesee eee «$10,012.50 
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aN 4 For twenty-five years I have 
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land. Commission me. Can furnis 





IMPORTED CATTLE, I HORSES and | SWINE. 


aan, grees 
pls cakes it a» ecessity. 
English Shires, Clydesdaies, Senn rer Aberdeen- 


had e anaes 
for American breeders stock from Ley herds and flocks ap iy Sor 
GEO. ELLIS, M. R. C. Vv. S., *GLOSSOP, near Manchester, England. 
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breed promotion in this and lacsion Famine ow 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 


THE MANY RECENT SUCCESSFUL PUBLIC SALES OF SHORTHORNS 


clearly indicate herig berry for America’s yr i Populer and useful cattle continues to increase 


Goeer 
ASSOCIATION, 43 Dexter Park Ave., 








tors and office 
before aitempted by a Sinlins deoetien wg 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








BERKSHIRES 


HOLSTEINS - 





SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier rd.-cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
agg oe sold for $1,500. 

eystone Baron Duke. the Grand Champion B t 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago. “1910. age 
Of€spring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 








HOLSTEINS ; 
We have f 1 
Pontiac Acgrirs Sug" the voy and narscneke Sob 
— = Holstein ou 


They hs by a used anes’ Win be pleas: 
we have ha ones for years. 
ed to supply information concerning th hem. 


Johnson Bible College, 








j. BERe eee Heights, Tenn. 








HEREFORDS 


Holstein Bulls and Femates of best 
+ registered herd in the ‘3 


Glitner Brothers, Eminence, Kentucky. 
JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 
, Breeder of Jersey 





reford and 
uty a. rile 

















well bred, about paar? for light service. 


He is 
cholera immuned, and 


registered, crated 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. Cattle for 22 Years 
‘ Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. | | Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
Select bunch of fine Pigs, two to from $40.00 to $100.00. 
four months old. -ORDER TODAY. 
VATkIG Ea. War vandenran R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 
BERKSHIRE FARM, ‘ - 
Sycamore, Va. SHORTHORNS « 
Young Berkshire Boar, SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


Watch a Cnr. Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 








or until we sell 50. Better get yours early. Large 
litters by mature sows. } 
W. SHAY, Cruso, N: C, 


and delivered to Express office here for $80.00. or prices on what you want. « 
B. P. WILLIAMSON, Raleigh, N.C. | LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 
DUROC-JERSEYS SHEEP 
Duroc-Jerseys: ee a t Boarst?, Purple few very fine registered 
red; cafeteria fed; reg- FO ALE 4 rams, 
istered and guaranteed. 20% cut for next 30 ‘days, R S een p= a The i kind tec are 


ooled all over. ot red but in 
healthy field condition. rice $20.00 each. Went 
Eugene Transou, Stratford, Co. N 





e es 
and waneantes 
We Pay Express 323 1272: 
our Duroc-Jerseys. 334 mo. old pigs $13. ay 
git and largé bred sows, $25 to $60. Herd ng 





. Registered free. 
Ridge Crest Farm, Timber Ridge, Va. 
All ages, Boars 
Duroc -Jerseys ' 2", ees. Bons 


of the best in America. Prices right. Pedi- 
grees sent with bat 4 some, 
SLIE ania 


Camancis 
Stephens City, Virginia. 
0. 1. C. . HOGS 


PURE-BRED 0.1. C. hi 
een s t pric ot bs : 
140 head to. sel- 


months-old p 
ect from. Welte for description. 














a tow bred gilts. 
W. I. OWEN, R82, Bedford City, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 











——TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all a; English, Cana- 

an or American -bred. Varrewed by 600 't to 1200 

b. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 

Champion boars. registered prize-winning 

genes ‘reer in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
Dp grand champi and t 

cups at eight nade in 1913. -_— — 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. -All-well bred and none but 
good individuals offered.for sale. 


; WESTVI 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 8.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 

















Pigs, bred gilts and boars 





; Mi 
Berefore Cattle 








Poland China an 
Mammoth Blacie. Hog Ss 
Poland China 4 to 6 months old, 
Mammoth Blacks 8 weeks old, 
Now Ready at Great Bargains. 
Order early to get choice. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. C. 
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POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
tT. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


HORSES AND JACKS 
bareag” 3 7 
Saddle Horses 
and Colts. 
off on every horse on.our § 
farms for the next thi 


days. Write us today fully 
pa gu ing the horses you 
an 


THE COOK FARMS, Box myney see Ky. ‘ 


Bred Colts, andRegistered , 
Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 


5 yearsold.’ Registere enn Soee coke: fashion- 
able bred ae distere roonneced ereford eae eae tto 


12 mon 
u. ate , SAUNDERS 
Fairland Stock Farm. 











Lexington, Ky 


EARN A BIND 


And Save Every Copy P 


For a club of four (4) 
Special 25-cent Trial Sub- 
scriptions we will send you 
via parcel post prepaid one 
of our splendid Progressive 
Farmer Binders. 

No exctu:se now for not 
having a binder. 





One year’s subscrip- 
tion and binder . $1.40 
Binder aione.. > «.« 8 


But earn yours for a club 
of only four (4) special 25 
cent trial subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer 





T. J. CHASTAIN, 
Agriculturist C. of Ga. Ry. 











Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 








a restaurant and said: 

dinner?” 
“Everything,” 
“Bring it in.” 


said the waiter. 


“One order of hash,” yellea the waiter.— 


The One with the Eyeglass—I went into 
“What have you for 








FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctiocer 


Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaint 

ng brecders in every State 
yg ge a en heed 
day in the sale season. 











The Ark. 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One ‘letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 






























































































































































































































With a 
Victrola in 
the home 
every musical 
longing is sat- 


ished. 


All the world’s best 
music to entertain you 
whenever and as often as 
ou wish, 

Hear the Victrola at any 

Victor dealer’s, rite 
to us for ca! 


Victor Talking 
Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 


Your Best Help 
in the Kitchen 


20 Mule Team Borax is another helper in 
the house. 
It doubles the cleansing power of soap 
nd lightens labor 


= Ee 
Va ft 
4& \ 











and water a . 
Digh-washing is robbed of its terrors, 
and the most delicate hands will not be 


injured in the slightest. 
When washing dish-towels, add 
ful of Borax to a pail 


To be sure of 
only the 20 Mule Team brand, 


For Sale by All Deatersa. 
"AID 


MULE TEAM 


hot NS 












gone anywhere, at- 
acts and kills all 

flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namnental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts al’ 
season. Mace of 
metal, can’tspill or tip 
over ; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed ve. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pse- 
paid for $1. 

., Brooklyn. N. ¥. 
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The kitchen to be of 
is the one f 


“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Utensils 
Nothing makes the kitchen so bright and 

cheerfufasa 





Set’ of shining**Wear-Ever’’ 

t — th — 50 eee Aly 
i ey are 

pong a hard, thick, sheet aluminum. 

make your kitchen @ 


8 d 25¢ in stam 
sd aeemant een <teve?” 


ite for booklet, “The Wear-Hver Kitchen’, 
Bee ee ins how to improve your cooking. 


The Alsminem Cooking Utensil Co, 
Dept. ew ‘a., OF 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
pnd prepaid 1-qt. ‘“Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan. Enclosed 
2c in stamps or coin—money refunded if not 
satisfied. 
Name. 


eee eee Ree ee eerereetees oe eewscreveveess 




















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
ten@ed to. May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Our Farm | Women 
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THE CARE OF THE HAIR 


Suggestions About Washing, Getting 
Rid of Dandruff, etc——Avoid Dyes 
and Bleaches 


LEASE tell me some things that 

may seem silly to you,” writes a 
young woman. “Why is my hair dark 
instead of light? Does it grow from 
the root or the head? Does it in- 
jure it to dye or bleach it, and how 
can I get rid of dandruff?” 

No, I don’t think you siMy. Curios- 
ity shows a healthly, active mind. 
Your hair is dark because you inher- 
ited the characteristic from your an- 
cestors. Color ranges from pure 
white of the albino to the black of 
the raven’s plumage, and it is due to 
the lack or amount of pigment or 
coloring matter. 

The hair grows from the root. The 
hair follicles are in the scalp and 
gather nourishment there and trans- 
mit it to the hair. Yes, your hair 
should fall out. The average life of 
a hair is from two to six years. It 
grows about eight inches a year, and 
an average of 50 to 60 hairs fall out 
each day. If you find your hair get- 
ting thin, more than the normal num- 
ber of hairs are falling, and some- 
thing should be done. 

Yes, honey, it does injure it, and 
you too, to bleach or dye your hair. 
Don’t do it. In spite of ourselves we 





the blood to the surface. You know 
the blood brings the nourishment to 
the hair. : 

Rinse in three or four warm waéters- 
and then in one of cold. Sop the wa- 
ter out of the hair with a towel, then 
sit in the shade—never the sun or 
your hair may be streaked. Keep 
rubbing your scalp with’ your fingers 
and flirting the hair, separating it to 
dry. Fan it if the day is warm, hold- 
ing it up so the breeze can get to the 
scalp. Do not leave the damp towel 
around the neck, else you may take 
cold on the hottest day. If this is 
likely, fisst rub the back of the neck 
with a little alcohol. Never use a 
fine comb. Leave your scalp in a 
warm healthy glow from rubbing and 
brush and rub it every night there- 
after. ; : 


PICTURE AGENTS SHOULD BE 
DISCOURAGED 








It is Time For People to Stop Paying 
Two Prices to Traveling Agents for 
Anything 


HE agent for enlarging pictures is 

an abomination. A plague spread 

Over a community cannot be worse 

than he has become among the Ne- 
groes of the South. 

Recently I talked with such an 

agent and he said to me, “within a 





ROADSIDE 


BE ARE the roadside flowers 
Straying from garden grounds; 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 


If only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind be kind, 

We blossom for those who need us, 
The stragglers left behind. 


And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes. His sun to rise, 





FLOWERS 


And His rain to fall like pardon 
On our dusty paradise, 


On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


Who shall inquire of the season, 

Or ask of the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reason, 

The Lord of the Garden knows. 
—Bliss Carmen in Ladies’ Home Journal. 








have a little contempt for the woman 
who does it. She might be better em- 
ployed in producing a fine healthly 
crop of the color she has. Also the 
color of her hair was made to blend 
with that of her eyes and skin, and 
nature is a much better artist than 
woman. Moreover, many‘of the dyes 
contain poisonous materials. There 
is more than one person in an asy- 
lum today because of hair dye. 

To get rid of dandruff, avoid all 
patent hair tonics, unless you have 
just asked the state board of health 
what is in them. Try vaseline. Please 
do not be insulted at what I am go- 
ing to recommend: It is a liquid dis- 
infectant soap for dogs. It has cur- 
ed dandruff for me and some of my 
friends. It is disagreeable to use and 
smells abominably, so suit yourself 
about using it. It is “Glover’s Mange 
Cure.” Rub one-third of a bottle well 
into the scalp with the tips of the fin- 
gers, and on the hair. Wear cap or 
towel for a day or two, then wash 
the hair and scalp well. In about 
three weeks use the second third, and 
in three more weeks finish the bot- 
tle. Dandruff is a germ disease and 
this kills the germs. 


If you do not want to use the dog 
medicine, then use vaseline instead. 

Now for suggestions on washing 
the hair. First, and foremost, have 
your own comb and brush—a good 
firm but not harsh one. Let no one 
élse use it. Keep it clean. 
you have a scalp brush, scrub your 
scalp with it when washing the hair. 
Very oily hair needs to be washed 
once a week and very dry hair as sel- 
dom as once in six weeks. As soon 
as the hair mats, feels sticky or 
comes out, it needs washing. 

Make a good suds of white un- 
scented soap—never the common yel- 
low soap. If the hair is oily, add a 
little ammonia or borax. Scrub the 
scalp as hard as can be borne in the 
hot suds, using the brush and tips of 
the fimgers, so as to cleanse and bring 








radius of 10 miles of your little town 
I have collected more than $700 in 
three days from the Negroes, al- 
though T am the third picture agent 
to canvass your community this win- 
ter, and I hear that there is another 
coming. here before my tracks are 
cold.” I thereupon asked him to tell 
me some of his methods in obtaining 
his money. Flushed with his success, 
he laughed outright as he continued, 
“T take rtgages on everything the 
Newsden have, on their nrules, cows, 
hogs, chickens, bedsteads, stoves, 
chairs, etc., ete. Often I find one bed 
in one household, often two. The Ne- 
gro farmer owns one mule, or one 
cow, but when the’ girls and wife per- 
suade, he yields.” 

One morning while I was in one of 
the stores in my home town this same 
agent came in, followed by a big 
shambling black woman, a former 
washer-woman of mine, who at that 
moment was crying bitterly. Upon 
recognizing her I asked another ‘Ne- 
gro woman what was the matter with 
“Aunt Charlotte.” “That agent,” the 
woman replied, “is going to take. the 
only cow she has. 
has had five pictures enlarged. He 
took a mortgage on her cow and on 
all her furniture besides, and now 
pay day has come and she is wishing 
that she had never seen: an agent. 
You can see her toes sticking out of 
her shoes. I bet her children haven’t 


Unless» got more than one garment apiece 


and snow on the ground. Most nig- 
gers will go on having their pictures 
enlarged because the pictures make 
them look almost white and make 
them have straight hair. I do wish 
ycu white people, Miss Emma, would 
pass a law forbidding a Negro to have 
a picture in his house. We do not 
know how to_spend what we make.” 

MARION MOBERLY DURHAM. 

Orangeburg, S. C. 

-——_—_—_—-. 

Editorial Comment—The pity is 

that it is not only the Negro’s mon- 


Aunt Charlotte 
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ey that the picture agent gets, but the 
white person’s money as well. Go 
into many a country home and you 
will see,that enough money has been 
invested in those ghastly, black, en- 
larged pictures to put running’ water 
in the house. 

And if it were only pictures it 
would not be so bad,—but women pay 
$60 for an $18 sewing machine, $25 
for a $12 washing machine, and $10 
for a big cheap Bible that they could 
get anywhere for $1.50. There is one 
good thing that mail order houses 
seem to be doing, and that is that the 
their catalogs are giving the people 
far back from towns some idea of what 
things ought to cost. Speed the day 
in which people buy from reputabfe - 
merchants and mercantile houses and 
not from wily agents! 

The women’s organizations through- 
out the country should discuss this 
agent question. The talking of it will 
set many a woman to thinking. 


Rooting Roses 
NE of our readers who says she 
has tried several plans for root- 
ing roses without success comes to us 
for advice. ‘ 

As a rule roots arise more readily 
from the joint and it is wise to either 
make the base of the cutting just be- 
low the bud or to sever the branch 
at its point of attachment, leaving a 
small portion of the “heel” of the cut- 
ting. 

Cuttings may be made at almost any 
time, but are often taken in summer, 
when the buds have developed and 
the wood has about attained its 
growth. Make the cuttings of from 
two to five buds and plant them 
three inches deep in shaded frames. 
Care must be taken not to set them 
too deep. Keep them shaded for sev- 
eral days after setting and sprinkle 
the tops frequently. An up-turned jar 
over them will sometimes take the 
place of the shading and sprinkling. 

“June struck cuttings” are some- 
times advantageously made. Here 
the young shoots are taken when 
about two to three inches long and 
leaves partly removed and planted 
under glass. Great care should be 
taken in shading and watering. Sev- 
eral weeks are required for rooting. 
The cutting of part of the leaves is 
not essential but it lessens evapora~ 
tion and the tendency to wilt. The 
softer roses, like the tea roses, are 
very often propagated from _ soft 
wood, cut to a single eye, or bud, with 
some or all of the leaf left on. 

As to the soil, any fairly rich earth 
is good, but best results will be ob- 
tained from a sharp sand of sufficient 
depth to hold the cuttings in place 
and where the atmosphere and soil 
are moist. 


Urges Horseback Riding and Real 
Vacations fer Farm Women 


N THE 4th of last month I left 

home for a week’s stay in a little 
town not a great distance from home, 
but among strangers and scenes dif- 
ferent from those around me. This 
visit lasted a week, which was the 
most profitable week I ever spent. I 
had little time to rest, but the change 
of water, diet and scenes coming and 
going were different from my own. 
New friends were made that. will not 
be forgotten. 

I wish all the overworked’ mothers 
and their families knew how much 
good there is in a whole week of re- 
creation. If they did there would be 
fewer premature old women. 

I believe it is a crime for mothers 
to tie themselves down at home and 
slave like some of them do, and I be- 
lieve they are more to blame than 
their families. One of the best re- 
creations for the not-too-weak wo- 
men is horseback riding, for which 
the clear weather of late winter is 
ideal. 

When the mother, tired in mind 
and body, gets on a good saddle horse 
in an old- fashioned saddle, and takes 
her way on a woodland road she is 
refreshed physically and mentally. I 
know from experience what a treat 
the horseback ride is on the road 
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through the woods where no one can 
be seen at work except the squirrel, 


DRESS PATTERNS | 





where the late birds fly among golden 





leaves and. the horse canters along. 
‘The north breeze puts a spring in his 


=step and he feels the pleasure he is were about to forget the good old-fashioned 


giving you. An hour spent in this 
way once or twice a week means 
greater capacity for work, better 
health and a broader view of life. 
Try it and be convinced. 

MRS. JULIA BUSSELL. 

Winnfield, Ala. 

Editorial Comment.—I_ certainly 
hope every woman who reads this 
letter will take it seriously and con- 
sider her own opportunities for going 
visiting and riding. 





. How to Earn Silverware and Dishes 


Bees so many letters from my 
friends saying that they do not 
like to ask company in on account of 
not having dishes and silver of which 
they can be proud, that I have ar- 
ranged with our Circulation Depart- 
ment of The Progressive Farmer to 
offer high-grade 25-year guaranteed 
silverware as premiums. Now there 
will be no excuse for not earning all 
the silver needed. 

The Subscription Department has 
been offering splendid sets of dishes 
for some time back, and those of you 
who have written to me about them 
say you are very much pleased with 
them. 

I know that those who have al- 
ready secured the dishes and realized 
how easy it is to earn what you want 
will be interested in the splendid sil- 
verware now being offered, and that 
those who have not already made an 
effort will lose no time in working up 
clubs to earn silverware and dishes. 
Do it now. ~ 


| SEASONABLE RECIPES | 


RULES FOR FREEZING ICE CREAM 


Rock salt is cheaper and better than fine 
galt. Crush ice fine by matliet and bag. 
Allow three measures of ice to one of salt. 
Too much salt gives a granular, coarse con- 
sistency. 

The mixture increases at least one-fourth. 
If fruit or white of egg is to be added, the 
— should be but little more than half 








Never draw off the water until mixture 
is frozen unless there is danger of getting 
it in the tin, 

Turn the crank very slowly and steadily 
until it begins to turn rather hard, then turn 
rapidly. If it seems te freeze slowly, pour 
a cup of cold water on the ice to start the 
action of the salt on the ice, 

Keep covered with a heavy cloth as much 
as possible during the freezing to prevent 
the escape of cold at the top. A syrup made 
the day before and cooled, for sweetening, 
gives more body than stigar. The addition 
of a couple of egg whites beaten stiff when 
the cream is partly frozen, gives a smooth 


consistency. 
LEMON ICE 

Four cups water, 2 cups sugar, % cup 
lemon juice, Boil sugar and water 20 min- 
utes, add lemon juice, cool, strain, and 
freeze. 

GRAPE FRAPPE 

Four cups water, 2 cups sugar, 2 cups 
grape juice, % cup orange juice, 4% cup lem- 
on juice, 


PROPORTIONS OF RAW ICE CREAM 


One quart thin cream, % cup sugar, 1% 
tablespoons vanilla. 


PROPORTIONS OF COOKED OR CUSTARD 
CREAM 


Mix 1 tablespoon flour, 1 cup sugar, % tea- 
spoon salt; then add 1 egg slightly beaten, 
then 2 cups scalded milk slowly. Cook over 
hot water 20 minutes. The curdled look 
will disappear in freezing. Cool, add 1 quart 
thin cream, 2 teaspoons vanilla and freeze. 


HOW TO MAKE PICKLES 


“Please give me the best cucumber pickle 
recipe in the world,” asks one lady, and a 
man says, “If you will supply the recipe I 
know I can get rich selling my pickles.” 


I am sorry we cannot come up to your 


hopes. Each type of pickle suits the fancy 
of certain buyers. The basic recipe ig as 
follows: 


Make a brine strong enough to barely 
float an egg. This will be about one cup of 
salt to two quarts of water. Let pickles 
stand in brine as long as you please, always 
being sure that they are under the water. 
If one goes to the top it is apt to get bad 
and spoil the rest. When you wish to finish 
the pickles. soak them well until the salt 
is practically out of the pickle, then boil 
them for 25 minutes in 2 quarts of cider 
vinegar, 1 pint water, 1 pint sugar, 2 table- 
spoons mixed. spice. 

Nearly all pickles are a variation of this 
recipe. Some persons prefer to add more 
sugar, others to let certain spices predomi- 
nate, or add alum to make the pickle firm, 


grape leaves to make them green, dill to handkerchiefs with ribbon for ties, These 


make them distinctive, etc. 





There was a physician of long ago, 
Who wanted a man to shovel the snow. 
Tnstead of a shovel he gave him a hoe; 
For he was a Ho-meopath, you know... 
—Sun Dial, 














APRONS ARE IN STYLE AGAIN 
A few years ago it seemed as though we 


apron. I am giad Old 
Dame Fashion chang- 
ed her mind and dic- 
tated that aprons 
should be worn. They 
are sensible and pret- 
ty, economical and be- 
coming, so why not? 

I am sorry we have 
only the working ones 
this week, but we will 
have others some day. 

The serviceable ap- 
rons Nos. 1176 and 
1342 are almost dress- 
es and can be used for 





No, 1342 


such in summer. The 
difference is that one 
opens in the front and 
the other down the 
back, Bither may be 
made of thin dimities 
or heavy cotton, but 
I suggest that you 
make the former of | 
pretty sheer goods 
and the latter of dark 
gingham. Bach is 
made in three sizes, 
small, medium, and 





No. 1176 
large, and each re- 
quires 4% # yards of 
36-inch material for 
the medium size, 


kerchief and: the oth- 
er for a duster. 
J ° ° " 

Na 2306 is a cross 
betweeen a dress and 
an apron. It is one 
ef those things easy 
to put on, easy to- 





No, 1306 
fron because it opens 
down the back, and 
it covers one com- 
pletely. If sewed up 
back it 


very pretty 
dress for young girls. 
It is caHed the Middy 
Apron because it can 
be sewed up the back 
and because of the 
lacing, slipped over 
the head. [In _ three 
sizes, small, medium 
oer large. It takes five 








No, 1174 


yards of 36-inch wide 
material and costs a 


a. 

Both 1174 and 1335 
are serviceable, but if 
you are thin buy pat- 
tern 1174, while if 
you are stout buy 
1335. Each takes 3% 
yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial and costs a 
dime, 

Say whether you 
want the pattern 
small, medium -or 
large. 








You will 
that all the aprons 
protect the waist as 
well as the skirt. 

No, 1335 is a cool 


observe 


apron because the 
back is open, 
a * « 

And the children 
must have. aprons 
like ourselves. No 
1340 is just as pretty 
as-it can be and pro- 
tects where the child 
rubs against table or 
desk, 





No, 1340 


* * 

Fancy Aprons 

If there is anything sweeter in all the 
world than a young girl flushed with the 
heat of the kitchen and enveloped in a big 
blue and white apron, it is the girl with the 
dainty apron over a pretty afternoon dress, 
ready either to take up the work bag, prac- 
tice on the piano or set the table for supper, 
These, too, have upper parts with points 
for bibs, and ribbons, lace-edged bands or 
insertion for over the shoulders They are 
made of pure, thin, white or flowered mus- 
lin. Some are lace-edged and feather- 
stitched, others have embroidered spray and 
some are made eof big pink or pale blue 


dainty little aprons certainly de protect the 
afternoon dress and have the added virtue 
of washing and ironing easily. 

Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 
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There are many varieties of coffee 
and just as many varieties of flavor. 
Very few people are able to tell these 

apart merely from appearance, 

There is a way, however, for you to 
be sure of the coffee you buy. Over 
a million other women get good coffee 
every time they make it, by using 
Arbuckles’ Coffee: 


women delight in 
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Serve it—especially when 
you want everything nice 


when they want everything particu- 
larly nice. Get a package of Arbuckles’ 
—either whole bean or —and 
know why more of it is used than 
any other packaged coffee. 


Make your coffee earn 
Sifts 





hide into several sheets. 
leather. The rest are merely “s 


not wear 


The Ideal 
Upholstery ou 
aterial 


Pabrikoid looks and feels like the 
‘best leather. It is water, dust and 
grease proof—guaranteed for one 
year against cracking or peeling. 
And back of this guarantee is 

1, o Du Pont reputation for 
inte; of purpose, superiority of 
Pi and financial rasponsibilly, 
Motor Quality Fabrikoid is up- 
holstering a third of 1915 autos. 
Two years’ use on one quarter mil- 
lion cars has proved its merits. 


(ABRIKOW 


“Three,” says Cunning 


Because demand far exceeds supply, man craftily splits each cow- 
But—there can be only one sheet of 


grain 
lits’”-—-coated and grained to look 


like the — article, and sold as “genuine leather,” but they do 
ike hand or machine buffed leather. 


Right here enters 


Guaranteed 
Superior to 
— Coated Splits 


Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid 
for furniture upholstery and home- 
made furnishings is beautiful and 
Sais by the yard by lending ugha 

y ng uphoi- 
— Boe we poe $e ev Hes 
in all popular {colors, grains and 
Fabrikoid Rayntite is an auto- 

guaranteed 


PONT 


mobile top material not 
to leak for one year. Made in 
single or double texture. 


Write for free samples and booklet. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, 
Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto. 


Wilmington, Del. 








When writing to advertisers say, 





The men who tead are the men who read, 


Progressive Farmer.” 


“I saw your advertisement in The 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


‘FARMERS’ > EXCHANGE 
(4 Cente’ a Word, Cash With Order) 
Cae awill insert-ads for our Progressive ’ 
Farmer ‘readers in this department, -of 
‘eur -Raleigh’ “edition (covering Virginia,. 
“North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and ¥, and in. this sayin ivee at 


) Ifadvertisement is to appear once, 
nd 4.-cents. a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
: pee sakes 16’cents a word, etc. Bach 
> word; ‘number ‘or. initial: (including each 
# number or initial in ‘name and 
Edaron) counts 












cdunts asa ‘separate word. Ad- 
értiseménts not: accepted’ without cash- 
- If, the rate seems: high, re- 
member..it “would: -cost you $1,600 for. 
worry ‘lone to send a letter to each of 

80,000 homes to which we carry your 


Stamps accepted - 
‘}-ter ameunta less than. $1. 
~ "Rates -for aneenenee ‘editions made 
_known on application. 




















> mahufacturers, 
~« Morth Carolina. 


-For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
esting; .g00od as hew; guaranteed 
Answer, 





|. HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—Progressive farmer and stock- 
Man with some capital to take charge of 
fertile island near Beaufort, 8S. CG. A. B. 

nnon, Sumner, Fla. y 


Wanted—Two bright, clean, active young 
men to learn the creamery business. Splen- 
did opportunity for the right kind, Must not 
smoke cigarettes, or drink booze, For fur- 
ther particulars, write The Carolina Cream- 
ery Company, Hickory, N. C 








1 peh pair. 
Rég@stered-O. IC, Pigs for Sale+-The Jarge | 


4- Angus cows; calves‘at side. ~ 


Box .12, “Chariotte, ‘ 


Everybody who has anything to sell 
-in The Progressive Farmer... Our 
buyers. 





taken, 


ry 2 
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you wiah your  wavertaownent’ bo 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD | 





that farmers ought to buy shovld aevertiie 
tee. back. . advertisement. 


Write us for rates, enclosing feferences. 
Don’t get your copy tows one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we: have had-to-omit thousands of.doliars worth of advertising on ac- 
count of ite reaching us after all ‘the: advertising space in.the current issue had. been 


ay {mall yeur! copy and order two wecks-before:the date’: 
‘appear. 


your t. helps. bring 


in 86-.” 
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O, 1;-C, Pigs for Salé—Not registered. : 18 
M. C. Auman, Seagrove; Ni. C. } 











prolific kind, C, A. Eliiotte, pevammiioas N.C. 
Route 29. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Angus Cattle—Both sexes; al .ages; best 





{-strains, Correspondence’ and inspection in-, 
wited.. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. ' 





' For Sale—Fine young registered Aberdeen- 
Also registered 
bulis and heifer calves.- Good blood; gentle.- 
David I.) Jaynes, Massaponax, Va.~ | 


GUERNSEYS - 





. 





- Choice . high-grade Guernseys—heifers— 
| fresh milk cows, J..N. Terry, News Ferry, 
Nirginia. " 





HEREFORDS 





Registered Hereford Bulls and Heifers— 
Allsagecs. Best, breeding. Jarman Farm, 
Porterdale, Ga, 


Bur. ‘clover—Machine secletuet pies. bésh-” 
el. Cothran & Link, Abbeville, §. ©. 77 


For Sale—Bur Cloversseed $1.25 thushel, 
o. bs Bis R, Tilman, Jdr5 Tienton, et 





Peas, Peas for Sale—All varieties, Re- 
cleaned beans and: cane seed. Ask for deé- 
_livered price. eee & Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8: C. Y i: 
Tomato: and Gabbabe Piants, $1.50 ‘thou- 
} sand; 25 cents 100... Celery) $299 -thousand; 
60 cents 100. Special price er lots. 
lin Farm, ‘Salisbury; N.C; : ie 


Leading -varietiés“tonrato plate aed” large 
b sweet peppers; postp “anywhere 50.for 50c; 








100 for-75c, ‘Send ‘money: order or cash” with 
4 Order “arow. We Cs Asbury,’ idAncola- 
aon, N> C, i i 





. Now is ‘the.time to Hantyour. lexage crops. 
We have .-peas, «any + variety-; ans}; cane” 
seed ~ehufas >~ peanuts; also Green Mountain, 
Irish. Cobbler: and “Lookout .Mountain seed 
“potatoes for late planting. Write for sprint 
Hattaway & Co, Spartahbure, 8. Cc P 





CORN... 

Mexican ‘June . Corn, - $1, 5. 

$1.50; “Whippdorwill¥, - $1, 60. 
Farm, Hairston, ~Miss. 


Peas—Mountain -grown,- hand: picked Whip- 


poorwiiis, two dollars,» f.0r. § 8.28: “Sphin24, 
hour, ‘Morganton, -N..c, w.. | j te 


For Sale—Selected Seed* Peas—An sound 
and. cledn,, Mixed .peds, -$1.50- “per cee 
Iron “peas, $1.75 per bushel; t.o.b; - He 
ranks, \Warthen, Ga, 


“ Whippoorwill, Spreckled, and Mixea Peas, 
$2 per. bushel. .Can ‘make- immediate ‘ship- 
ment, _ Satisfaction’ guatantedd, -Oh all ‘or- 
ders for tem bushels ‘or more Wwe will<give 
free enough Sudan Grass seed’ to plant one 
acre, ‘The Jefferson Farnis, “Albany; Ga. 





Olay ban! 
: ermnanl od 
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[= MESCEELLANEOUS — J 


cctianted a ‘few, Mocking. Birds. Must >be 
ee: eet Part iculars, PX Fae Py i 
conc} pais = ae 








Yeas bh ae =40-i¢ on -egaaincs-- Dore oe 
ribex renew _until, you get-.my. acatalos: 
Upton, om 


son,,, Madison, -N, Biot pe 3 

il ».New crop, Clean *oat, straw, bated: * Durge 
pure-bred;~ $5 eath,~8 weeks’ old.” . 

pigs.” Newtori, Bentettstilte,2 8.1 C5 Sito 

2 Goed>°Canvas :Tent— 

‘by 15. feet... Used* but short: time.: 

cheap, ~ Jones -Farm, | Kershaw, /8, 


.  Ladies;* Attention—One drop . head Singer 
-Sewing machine. for sale. > Practically: hew. 
Price .twenty . dollars. . . Exceptional . bargain, 
A. Swain’& Bro., Plymouth,’ N. C,, 








<Practicalry: new ;t:.20 
-Wilk ‘sell 








: POTATOES 





JERSEYS 


For Sale—Five first-class Jersey cows, 
fresh. Price reasonable, J. J, Gilliam, Farm-. 
ville, 1 Va, 

~ Registered Jersey 
calves for sale, Prices reasonable. F. B. 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 











Wanted—A young man to take charge of 
a dairy and stock farm. He must be a hus- 
tler and willing to take a personal interest 
in the development of the business, A 
good opportunity for some one. Address, 
Marjerbel Stock Farms,..Fort Mill, 8S. C. 


Big Summer Seller—Make $10 a day. Big 
ason is on. Get busy. Séil Concentrated 
ft Drinks—just add water. Delicious sum- 





‘-smer. drinks for the home, picnics, -parties, 


fairs, ball games, etc. Every popular drink 
—small package makes 80 glasses—less than 
1 cent a | de-pe Guaranteed under the U, 8. 
Pure Food Laws. Woods made $16-first day, 
Quinn took. 115 orders two days. Others 
making big money, selling to soda fountains, 
goft drink stands, etc, 250 other hot wea- 
‘ther sellers. Over 100 per cent profit... Ter- 
ritory going fast.. Complete outfit..furnished 
ars case free, Just & postal today— 
“mow, - American Products..Company, 2433 
“Third: ‘St. Cincinnati, Ohio. Mitac = SY 










i HORSES 


For Sale—One mare; sire Ray Wilkes, One 
4-year-old stud, very fast. One 2-year-old 
gelding. One yearling stud colt... All Stand- 
ard bred, “A. 8S. Edmondson, Meda, Ga, 


MULES 


Hight Mules for Sale—Three years old; 
smooth and sound. R. H. Powell, Louisa, Va. 


JENNETTS 


Want to Buy Jennets—Write particulars 
and prices. C, C. Combs, Gum Neck, N, C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
































[POSITIONS WANTED | 


x Wanted—Position as farm overseer, on: 





salary. Can give No, 1 reference, W. 8S. 


Campbell, Batavia, O., Route-No,. 7. 


- Wanted—A position as manager. of live- 
stock or dairy farm, by young man with ex- 
perience and four years’ college training in 
,sagriculture. Write, J. E.. Trevathan,. Chapel 
Hin, N. C. “ 


Wanted—Position as superintendent of 
Farm, 1916. Employed now on 40-horse 
farm. 20 years experience handling labor- 
ers. Understand use and care of farm ma- 
ehinery. D. R. Parker, Grimesiand, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Men Become Chauffeurs—$18 week. , Earn 
while learning Sample lesson free. Frank- 
Yin Institute, Dept. A801, Rochester, N. Y. 


- Bducated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, . Shorthand. Scholarship | earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va, 


Men and women wanted everywhere. Gov- 
ernment jobs $70 monthly. Short hours, 
‘summer vacation. Big chance for farmers. 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable, étage Institute, Dept, A215, 


Rochester, 
LIVESTOCK 24 


BERKSHIRES 


Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs for Sale. Owen- 
moor Farm, South Boston, Va. 


Full Blooded Berkshire Pigs—Right weeks 
old, Five dollars. W. E. Mudgett, Mebane, 
North Carolina. f 


Registered Berkshires—Four months old; 
the short nose type. Meadow Brook Farm, 
Route 6, Taylorsville, N. C. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs—aA fine lot, be- 
tween three and four months old. Bred 
right and fed right. H. S: Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgia, 

For Salé—Fifty Berkshire: Pigs—Pure- 
‘bred, $5; Grade Berkshires, $3.50 each; 7 
weeks old. Satisfaction guaranteed, W. E. 
Hail, Mechums River, Va, . 


Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—6 to 12:weeks 















































old.: $5 to $10 each, Masterpiece, Trueworth, 








rd Premier and Longfellow strains, Clay- 
brooke Farm, Fredericks Hall, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar Pigs. Riv- 


erside -Farm,: Reeves, Ga. 


Registered Service Boars — Satisfaction 
guaranteed. DeVane Murphy, Atkinson, N.C. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Subject to registration 
$8 each, or $15 a pair. J. R, Eaton, West 
Raleigh, MC, 








puppies, no akin, good pedigree. J. W. Con- 
ner, Jr., Finleyson, Ga. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS_ 
Essex pigs, Southdown sheep, Collie pups. 
Pure-bred. For immediate shipment. L, G. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


For Sale—Pigs from a Sweepstakes sow, 











$15 each. Two good service boars. Other 
stock at fair prices, R, F. Jackson, Madi- 
son, Ga, 


Bulls—Richly-bred_ bull, 


Hill, Va. 

; DOGS i 
’ Pedigréed Collie Pups. M. K, Stroud, 
Herndon, 


Wanted—1 pair registered English Setter, 


Potato Plants—For ‘prompt: shipment now. 
$1.50 bushel. Oaklin Farm, Salisbuty, N. C. 


Red Nose and Yellow Yam! Potato Plants— | 
en ere: 1, 000. sat estraeias rk ry Farm,; Cataw- 
a, N.C, 


Lookout.Mountain,*the best Irish potato 
for fall planting. One bushel $1.75; 5 bush- 
els or more $1.50, J W. Craig, Re/1, Tan- 
caster, 8. Cc. 


“Good, strong, -welb rooted potato ‘pints, for 
sale for late setting.: Price: $1.25 “per °1;000; 
Nancy Halls and Porto miom" 
can, Louise, Fla. : - 


Sweet Potato Plante—Southern Queens and 
Catawba Yams; best: yieldérs;: best ‘quality. 
$1 thousand. . Orders filled. trea Les- 
Ne Bolick, Conover, N. C, > 


. Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—#1 
per thousand, : Earliest, bést producer, best 























keeper; will make a crop.in ninety days. 
_Prompt shipment, ZB. TS Riodes, ed Min- 
<ette, ay Me 





We can furnish you~ good Trish Cobbler, 
Green Mountain or Peachblow seed for July 
and August planting. Order tow while stock 





lasts. Can ship later. W, L. Kivett,. High 

Point, N. C, 5 : 
Famous . John - “Barringer Pride: Potato 

Plants—Unequaled.’. Catawba Yams, Jewel 


Gem, Red Nose Jersey; $1.50-per 1000. 
pect fea ee of plants. 
Newton; N- 


Ex- 
John - Barringer, 





“SUDAN GRASS 


Pure Sudan Grass—Free of-~Johnson grass, 
10 pounds, $1.50; 25 pounds, 10 cents pound, 
Dr. Branham, Slaton, Texas, 








Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—25c per rere 
or 20c per pound in ten-pound lots, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 








GAMES 


Best Games—March pullets, 75c; stags, 
$1. Darnall’s Pit Games, Williamston, 8S. C. 


LEGHOBNS. 


Baby Chicks—7c and 8c, Johnson Poultry 
Farm, Coulwood, Va, 


Single Comb White Leghorn Hens—HBighty 
cents each, J. L, May, Prosperity, Rc. ©, 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala, 


~ White >» Leghorns—Pure- -bred. Eggs, $1 per 
15. 10c rebate for every one that fails to 
hatch, G, D. Herring, Box 197, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, 


For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn 
Hens—To make room for young stock, we 
will offer, for quick delivery, 1,000 of our 
good yearling hens, that are laying every 
day, at $1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., 1723 Ave. E., Ensley, Ala, 


Now is the time to buy the Famous War- 
ren Strain of Single Comb White Leghorns, 
acknowledged to be the greatest egg-laying 
strain of fowls bred in America, You can- 
not buy better at any price, They monarch 
of Leghorndom and the strain you _ will 
eventually buy. Several thousand must go 
quick to make room for young stock, The 
Warren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Owner, 
Wise, N. C. 



































BEANS 
Soy Beans—Mammoth Yellow, best quality, 
$1.50 per bushel ages Piney Grove Farm, 
Swan Quarter, N. C 
CABBAGE 














Fine Cabbage Plants for Fall Heading— 
Ready. 25c¢ hundred; 500, $1; postpaid. By 
express, $1.25 thousand, 5,000, $5. Tide- 


water Plant Co., Franklin, V Va. 


Cabbage , Plants—Set now w will head. early 
in the fall. All leading varieties. Can ship 
at once. Prices 500 for 75c;. 1,000 for $1.25; 
5,000 and over at $1 per 1, 000. 500 by mail 
postpaid, $25. Pe BD: Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 





Hitters. 
Ww. 


Duroc-Jersey Boars—Large 
ture sows; 20 per cent reduction, 
Shay, Cruso, N. C, 


Duroc-Jersey Boar and Sow Pigs—Extra 
choice individuals, registered; priced right; 
90-100 pounds. Write us your wants, Drew 
‘Wade; Elk Manor Farm, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Duroés—3.bred gilts by April Belle’s De- 
fender, good color and shape, $35 each, 
Later litter out of same sow and same sire, 

; $30; sows, $15. J. C. Stetson, Bond, 
Mississippi. 


Ma- 








CLOVER 


Bur Clover Seed—Inoculated. Single bu- 
shel, $1.25; 5, $5; 10, $7.50. J. Kay Carwille, 
Abbeville, 8. C. 

aes 000 bushels recleaned clover seed. Re- 
seeds itself. When well set in land makes 
fine grazing January, ee ckel March, $1.65 

er bushel, parcel. pos 
sa 10 bushels at $1.35, freight. All de- 
livered. Cash with order. . Special _prices 
large lots. Shields Commissary, Scotland 
Neck, N, C. . 














| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


5 bushels at $1.40, ; 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants, $1.10 per 1,000; 
Catawba yams, 85c. Tomato Plants, 30¢ 





< G. Milli- [ 


Registered Essex, Durocs, Potands, and 
-Berkshire—Pigs, ‘service boars, ‘sows in. far- 
row, Jersey ‘cattle. | Sheep. 
‘Peas; six “Varieties,” recleaned, well. sacked, 
Sound,. unbroken, testing ninety-eight. per 
cemt germinating. Sonie.matuting in- sixty 
days.” One ninéty” up. Je BE. Coulter, _Con- 
nelly’s Springs, N. Cres. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 





We do not extend.our ger Sota ame ya * 
tee to land advertisements, ee eve 
er should-see land for himself before buy - 


* mo man is 5 Bpumalts ed to.offer land for, ‘in our 
oy eof less he eons us satisfactory references ag 
honesty and business responsibility.» =... ; 


Guilford ‘County’ Farms for” Sale—J. A. 
-Groomé,Greensboro;'N. ¢ 
. For.» Rent—Virginia i tidewater. farm: - H. 
&. Galpin, .61 Harrison St.,° East. Orange, 
INS Je 7* * es he ‘ , 

















*“Wirginta Farmis—Large and small, for. sale 
| by” owner?7:. Easy terms: « -C.s Witmer, Nott6- 
way, Virginia. 


Lots for Sale in Town of Estill—Reduced 
yprices, -- Write ~Mrs.- Jz H: Mixson;-Estil\, ~S, 
C., Route. 1; “Box: 50.. <> i 


Fine’ Virginia..Farms.. for Sale—353.. acres, 
three miles from railroad village, good 
buildings,* splendid -grain,~ grass and stock 
farm, price $6,000. .900 acres, -good build- 
‘ings, fine grade of land, price $10,000, very 
cheap bargain. Also have number of other 
‘nice farms. Write to-day for full particu- 
lars. . Jeffréys, Hester & COmpeey Chase 
City, Virginia, 


Bogalusa—Home of: the largest saw «mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4. ner cent.interest, 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town, 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building. materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to’.extent of: four times cash payments, 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C, 














100. R. H. Yoder, Hickory, N. C, 


L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La, 








Our Educational Directory 








1850 


OXFORD 


Literary—Preparatory and Collegiate. 


cation. 





OXFORD, N.C. — 
Correspondence invited with girls purposing to attend College next session. 
COURSES: 
Pedagogy. Home Economics (Domestic Science and Domestic Art. 


Specialists of experience in all departments. 


1915 


COLLEGE 


Expression. Business. Music. Art. 
Catalogue sént on appli- 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 








THE NORTH CAROLINA 


College of: Agriculture. and 
Mechanic Arts. 


Young men seeking to equip them- 
selves for practical life in Agriculture 
and all its allied branches; in Civil, 
Electrical and’ Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Chemistry and Dyeing; in Tex- 
tile Industry, and in Agricultural 
. Teaching will find excellent provision 
for their chosen careers at the State’s 
Industrial College. This College fits 
men for life. Faculty for the coming 
year of 65 men; 767 students; 25 build- 
ings. Admirably equipped laborato- 
ries in each department. County ex- 
aminations at each county-seat: on 
July 8th. 

. For catalogue, write 
E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


‘tanDielE - - DENTISTRY - PHARMACY 


P New college. bud building com; hoe herd ipoed,| 
Extensive rd ond Dineemanry totes 
For sates and nd akormation Ae 
2s. Load MeCAULEY, Secretary 














Onio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnat 
institute of Applied Arts 

Mechaaiian and Electricity, Architecture, Industrial 

Art and oe o Arta Chemistry and General  ermgeany 





& ohn L. Shearer, Pres. 


Study Saicimere 
Medicine—It Pay S. land complete 


the course in Three SE "Positively the 

last year to enter any accredited college for 

three year course. Enroll now and save 
@ year. Write for free catalogue. 


Cincinnati Veterinary Col 
de Serine Grove Avenue, _- Pao Ohio. 











Cost little to 
pore. F penal this 





THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER __ 


-Angora’ goats. * 








‘Our clubs ‘save you money, -We will gladly 
make @ special club on any papers you may 
wish, 











if 
Bs. 











































Saturday, July 10, 1915] 





There’s Money 
in Cider Making 


Vinegar makers- and. 
jobbers will buy all you 
produce at. top prices. 
Get more money from 
your orchard using. the 
cullsand windfalls. They 
make excellent cider. It 
means extra money. Let 
the boys and-girls help 
| make it. Get the 


Boss CIDER PRESS (Guaranteed) 
Easy t ts all th ice from the 
apples. png ‘. ve oS Elo thi Awrite for book- 
Wine Presses and Cider Mills.’ 
R. W. WHITEHURST MFG. CORP., 
Dept. B, NORFOLK, VA. 


PAINT 


THE HOME AND OUTBUILDINGS NOW 
Spotless Quality ready mixed paint 
4, at $1.22 a gallon is big paint _— 
if Will not blister, chalk, peel nor 
crack. It brushes out smoothly 
! and covers well, Colors guaran- 
teed to match color card. Comes 
teady to use. Roof and barn paint, 
58c. Pure Asphalt Paint for metal 
roofs, fences, etc.. 57c. Varnishes, 
Oils, Brushes, Etc. all at rock. 

3 tom prices, Write for catalog and our free color card, 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
275 Shockoe Lane,. - Richmond, Va. 







































Always Sells 

work it up— get 
that sure yponey. 
yourselves. Use thi 


| Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for oring, cel ceiling, weather- 
boardin es a wone better costs makes money 
or IRON. WORKS, 
S So. Liberty Street,.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S. C. 
Address nearest point. 





of my 


st Turn! 
< r aitterent, in Beautiful ithe rap 
elivered a 
5,000 of these collections sold last year. Free—A 


copy of my 48 page Illustrated Seed 1 hegey ie, a cor- 
rect, guide for Piail planting. Send 25c. . 
CHRIS REUTER, NEW OnLEANS, ta. 











FENCE DIRECT FROM FACT 


RY 


'“Everwear” wire fence is made of new stecl— 

double galvanized —lasts twice as tons. All 

les. Can’t sag. Freight paid. Guaranteed. 

vite TO-DAY for free offer and Fence Book P, 
SOUTHERN 
















Devt. P, 
mia WE PAY FREIGHT 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


Peas—“Iron’’, .$2 ggushel. Quick cropper. 
Ww. As Edwards, We8tville, S. C.,, Rout te 1. 


. Wanted by. Young Man—Position as farm 
manager, 1916. References given. J. R. 
Owens, Cades, 8. C. facets oes 

For Sale—Resgistcred Red Polled Bull—In 
his prime for service. Also Berkshires boar, 
2 years old. W. H. Pharr, Charlotte, N. C., 
Route 1, ; 

For Sale—Peas, all kinds, $1.50 bushel. 
Reboiled Georgia syrup, 35c gallon, Barrels 
and kegs. W. H. Davis, Box 714, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Celery Plants and Summer Cabbage Plants 
~—Grown right and packed right. Free pam- 


















































phiet. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 
Sow, unbred, fifteen months, thirty dol- 


lars; paid; eight months, thirty-five dollars; 
three pigs, eight dollars each, Carl Scroggs, 
Brasstown, N. C 


Farm: for Sale—134 acres, Nottaway Coun- 
ty, Va. Good buildings and roads; produc- 
tive land, $3,500. Lots of other good places. 
R, E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C 


Wanted—Immediately, Young. Lady on 
country place, to assist in house work, Will 
be member of family.; Mention references. 
8. R. Church, Madison -Heights, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Of the. very 
best blood and breeding, from large prolific 
sows; $10 each; 8 weeks old. H. B. Ingram, 
Greenville, 8. C., or S. D. .Black, Taylors, 
8. C, : 














Will. Exchange a. 40-acre Farm—Five 
miles from Greenville, S. C., for a dairy do- 
ing retail business, or would operate a dairy 
on shares. Write A. F. Green, Schoolfield, 
Virginia, 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money, We will gladly 

make a special club on any papers you may 


wish, 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve.you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





GETS NATIONAL ATTENTION 


od 


Movement. for Better Livestock in 
Western Carolina Highly Praised 

. by.National Department of Agricul- 
ture 


HE movement for- better. livestock 
in Western North Carolina-isat- 
tracting attention not only locally but 
all. over the country. The “Weekly 
News Letter” of the United States 
Department of Agriculture which 


“B9es all-over the United States dis- 


cusses the subject in connection with 
the recent sale of Shorthorns at 
Asheville. In part it says: 


“In one case six farmers purchased 
one. bull for their joint. use. Each of 


|. them was a farmer: who did not feel 


that he could afford to purchase a 
high or. even moderate priced bull for 
the few cows he owned; but securing 
the use of a good bull for one-sixth 
of the purchase price appealéd as an 
excellent investment. In other cases 
fewer farmers clubbed together to 
purchasé a bull which suited them. 
Other bulls were purchased -by indi- 
vidual farmers: who intend Standing 
them at public service. 

“In most cases where communities 
purchased a sire @odperatively the 
bull is to be cared for and managed 
by one of the purchasers. The cost 
of keeping the bull will. be prorated 
among the joint owners. In other in- 
stances the keeper of the sire is to re- 
tain a. part or all of the service fee, 
depending upon the amount of ser- 
vice rendered. -Where bulls are own- 
ed by an individual. and. stood: at. pub- 
lic. service. in the -.commiinity a. 
straight service fee will be charged. 
“Western North Carolina is quite 
mountainous, but the land is fertile 
and the valleys produce good.yields 
of corn and other forage. The steep 
mountain. sides furnish abundant op- 
portunity for the grazing of beef cat- 
tle during a large part of the year. 
“Since January 1; 1915, several of 
the counties of the state have organ- 
ized beef cattle breeders’ associa- 
tions. In other counties local clubs 
and ‘associations -have been formed, 
advocating the exclusive use of pure- 
bred bulls of one of the beef breeds. 
Where the capital was lacking to pur- 
chase the necessary sires for a ¢com- 
munity, by advancing the necessary 
money the local banks rendered in- 
valuable service to their people. - 


tle by a county or section of a state 


ownership of bulls are two of: the 
principal factors which are . being 
urged upon the people by the depart- 
ment in the beef-cattle extension 
work which is being conducted in co- 
Operation with the various state agri- 
cultural colleges. This sale was a re- 
sult of such work and proved to be a 
realization of the plan which was out- 
lined.” 





Excuses for Lazy Brains 


RECENT writer has said that 
farmers: should be taught the 
value of diversified farming, the 


value of hog raising, and the -value: of 
‘giving attention to the canning of 
waste fruits and vegetables. But the 
same writer also says that when you 
attempt to make farmers living 15 
miles from a railroad station. realize 
this, you are up against a knotty 
proposition; and he is certainly right. 
Such folks simply will not start; will 
not try, and when you approach them 


for you. 


night.” 


sibly three or four plows. 





‘theygrass ate: up his ercp.” 


“The adoption of one breed-of cat- : 


and the codperative. purchasing and : 


they think they have a good answer 


For example, in conversation with 
a well-to-do farmer in February, I 
mentioned something I had recently 
read and asked him if he read much. 


“No,” he said, “when a man plows 
all day he doesn’t feel like reading at 
Now as a matter of fact, I 
know that man does not plow all day. 
He has the help of his grown sons 
aud Negro help as well, and runs pos- 
But when 
I. tried to. show .him what.he missed 
by not reading the ferm papers, he 


came back at me this way: “Like my | 
friend Smith, who got a paper and 
said te was going to learn how to 
keep aown the grass, but while he 
was-in the house reading the paper 


Afid so it goes! Our country sec- 
tions. are full. of just such folks—men 
who could be worth so much more to 
their communities, their families, 
their: churches, and to themselves if 
they would only “let the light come 
in.’ WM. A. LAWTON. 

Lena, S. C. 





Good Bulletins for Young and Old 


F YOU have a pig club in your 

school, and you ought to have, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has a special bulletin, issued No- 
vember 25, 1914, on “How Southern 
Farmers May Get a Start in Pig Rais- 
ing.” 

Perhaps you have a poultry club in 
your school. If so, send t6 the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
at Washington for the special bulle- 
tin issued November 30, 1914, “Sug- 
gestions on Poultry Raising for the 
Southern Farmer.” 

The boys in the pig clubs might be 
interested in another bulletin issued 
by this same Department on “How to 
Use Anti-hog-cholera Serum.” Any- 
way it is worth having these. bulle- 
tins for use with the farmers whose 
children are in your school.—Univer- 
sity News Letter. 


[OUR HEALTH TALK | 


RIEFLY . stated, .and .in--general 

terms, all diseases that attack the 
human body get their hold in the sys- 
tem ‘simply because the organs for 
waste elimination are not permitted 
or helped.to perform their normal 
functions. When waste is not elimi- 
nated it becOmes poison and breaks 
down the human machine before it 
has run half. its course. 

The organs.of elimination are the 
lungs, the skin, the intestines, and 
the kidneys. The ‘rules of health all 
relate to methods for keeping these 
organs at normal functions under the 
adverse conditions in which we live. 
The skin carries off enormous waste 
from its pores. These become clog- 
ged.. The intestines become sluggish 
from tack-of.exercise and proper diet, 
the lungs are not-given.free play, and 
what happens? The kidneys attempt 
to do the work for all, and do it for a 
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500 Pounds 
One Pound 


——g <A Single Pound of 


Nitra-Germ 


will richly fertilize an acre of 
land. When crops of peas, beans, ~ 


clover, alfalfa and other legumes 

- be Spon ese —_ Re re scien- 
ically raised and sturdy 

the soil obtains an unequalled 


Nitrate richness in the Nitrogen 
they derive from the air.- Seven 
ae of practical experience in 
he South hes taught us how to 
a germs to have them pro- 
luce the results: in the field. 
Nitra-Germ has sews where 
others have jailed. 
_ If you want to enrich your lands and 


save fertilizer. expense, write us to-day. 
for full information. 


Nitra-Germ Company, 


Dept. B, Savannah, Ga. | 
Attractive Offer for Agents. : § 











while. -But presently fhey go on 
strike, and the jig is“up with you.— 
Dr. Charles E. Barker. 





We should not-pull fodder because 
it damages the corn more than the 
fodder is worth. To harvest the corn 
crop, put up silage enough for winter, 
shred some for feed, and let your best 
corn mature for grain.—J. O. Wood- 
ward, Montezuma, Tenn. 







ONE HORSE: -. 
TWO HORSE > 
OR. POWER 


You can make one. of onr presses per’ 
for itself quick. Baled hay saves barn — 


Space —finds a-ready. market and gets a 


better price. We build a press that will 
suit you —our prices are right. Catalog 
describing each style and telling about ca- 
pacities, weights, etc., sent free on request. 


CHATTANOOGAIMPLEMENT & MFG,.CO. 
M0. 1 Bovcm, GraTIAN~- CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 


Continued use by the same PEOPLE 
is the strongest possible argument in 
favor of your trying 








Ask your dealer or writes ae 
The H. B. DAVIS CO., Baltimore, Md. : 


for information, 





MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 
weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big 


profits, best pigeon known. Write for Cori 
lars. RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, 











BLE PROFITS”: 


“Dear Doctor Poe: 
night. 


with my classes next year.’ 


Get a Copy Today! 


Address all orders to 


renewal now. 








WHAT BRANSON SAYS ABOUT 


‘‘How Farmers Co-operate and Double Profits,” 
By CLARENCE POE. 


Prof. E. C. Branson, than whom perhaps no man in the South 
ranks higher as a student of Southern rural problems, writes as 
follows regarding “HOW FARMERS COOPERATE AND DOU- 


I went to bed with your new book the other 
It is my only chance to read anything thoughtfully. 
so intensely interesting that I really did not put it down until 
finished it—along in the early hours of the thorning. 


“The thing to do now is to get it into the hands-off the wide-awake 
farmers, bankers and legislators. It is almost the only book that 
up 2 competent knowledge of Southern pr » 
be a mortal pity if it cannot get into wide circulation properly, 


“I shall be using this book, also Morman’s volume on Rural Credits, 


256 pages, cloth binding...........Price $1.50 
With The Progressive Farmer one year ...........eceeceeces $2.00 
Free copy for seven new 25-cent subscriptions. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already renewed your subscription this 
year, you can get a copy for $1 just as if you were sending your 


It was 
I had 


shows 
and it will 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 


Devoted to Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 
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quest the President of the United 
States and every North Carolina Rep- 
resentative and Senator to codperate 
earnestly to keep the cotton markets 
of Germany and Austria open to the 
South; and that if necessary the al- 
lies be informed that an embargo 
will be placed on munitions of war 
in case these markets are not kept 
open to our trade.” 





SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


JULY _ 
Plans for a Neighborhood or 
Picnic This Summer. 
How May We Best Coéperate in Mar- 
keting This Year’s Crops? 
AUGUST 
Best Methods of Harvesting Hay, Corn, 
and Forage Crops. 
Pians for Sowing Clover, Vetch, etc., 
and for Coéperative Purchase of Seed. 
SEPTEMBER 
How May We Make Work Easier for 
Our Wives and Daughters? 
Hew May We Improve Our Local 
Schools, or Help Grown-up [Illiterates 
Learn to Read? 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES Union 
One year, $1: six months, 50 cents: three months, 25 cents. 

term subscriptions, if paid whollv in advance: 

years, $2; five years, $3,- Foreign 


Long- 
two years, $1.60; three 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





Suggestions for Local and County 
Meetings 


PROGRAM should be well balan- 
ced. Do not consider any one 
subject so long that the listeners be- 
come weary of it. It would be bet~ 
ter to quit at the most interesting 
point, that a good impression might 
be left. 
Open with something that will stir 




















Cotton Tare and Cotton Exports 


T THE meeting of the State Coun- 
cil of the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Union last week the following 
two important resolutions were adop- 








CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


CONNECTION with our great “Diversification Contest,” care of The 


“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue. and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists oi subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 

Subject—Sowing Turnips, Canning Fruit, and 

Preparing for the Living at Home Next 

Winter. Mail articles by July 14. 


Subject—Sowing Smal! Grain: Oats, Wheat, 
ad and Barley. Mail articles by July, 


j Mail articles in envelopes marked 


Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Marketing—July 24. 

Clover-Vetch—August 7. 


For these specials we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter receiv- 
ed from a farmer subscriber, $5 for 
the second best letter, and $3 for the 
third best, and regular space rates for 
all other articles we publish. For 
these specials articles should be mail- 
ed at least two weeks before date of 
issue—preferably three weeks. 





The Most Satisfactory Syrup 


ed: 
Regarding Cotton Tare 

“Be it rereived*by the State Coun- 
cil of the North Carolina State Farm- 
ers’ Union, 

1. “That we recognize the impor- 
tance of readjusting the matter of 
cotton tare, and to this end we urge 
the holding of an international com- 
mission to fix the tare upon a more 
modern basis so that cotton prices 
will no,Jonger be fixed upon the basis 
of a6 per.cent deduction for tare, 
while farmers are not allowed to put 
so much on their bales. 

2. “That we request Secretary D. 
F. Houston to interest himself in this 
subject.” 

Regarding Cotton Export Trade 

“Be it resolved, by the State Coun- 
cil of the North Carolina Farmers’ 


each one present. Good music is al- 
ways appropriate. A roll call with 
responses of a sentimental nature, 
either quoted or original, is good go 
break the reserve and formality 
which usually obtains when people 
first assemble. Have good music, 
readings, declamations, something in 
which young folks may take part, a 
subject of interest to the women, a 
debate, a short address, sometimes a 
“spelling down,” in fact anything that 
will make the morrow just a little 
brighter and more hopeful because of 
the farmers’ club meeting. 

Do not allow the program to be- 
come too sordid by the discussion of 
business topics only. An appeal to 
our better nature is desirable. A sim< 
ple lunch of sandwiches and coffee 
has become a fitting close to all club 
meetings —A. D. Wilson. 


Container on the Market 


The up-to-date self-sealing can. 
Well made and strong. 
Ships anywhere without danger of leaking. 
Friction cap with lugs fit into two inch opening, 
{The large sizes shipped from Atlanta District have wire ring instead of bail) 


Made Only By 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New Orleans Dallas 
Atlanta Kansas City 
Cincinnati St. Louis 


AVOID IMITATIONS 

All Record cans stamped 

with Canco Trade Mark 
on bottom. 














Light Running 
“THE KING OF ENSILAGE CUTTERS” 
DT ID (Ze 4-2 Lu tL is known everywhere for its great 
simplicity, strength and durability, its : : 
can't clog and safety features, its abso- 
lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. It 
stands the test of hardest work. Guaranteed to do more 
and better work on less power than any other ensilage cut- 
ter onthe market. Write forcatalog and proof. gx 
H O., 11115. Water St., W 





For best results in eanning all fruits, vegetables 
and berries for homeor market, get VirginiaCans. 
Made from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 
Prices lower than ever. Promptshipments. The 
proper amount of solder and flux with each can 
order, §& al discount for early orders. Write 
for price list today. 

VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 791 , Buchanan, Va. 
TRY A GROSS OF OUR WAX SEALING CANS 


Union, that we hereby urgently re- 
of 











IMPORTANT WORK FOR LOCAL UNIONS 


T THE meeting of the Executive Council of the North Carolina 
State Farmers’ Union in Raleigh last week, Durham was select- 
ed as the next place of meeting and November 16, 17, and 18 the 

dates. The following resolutions of suggested work were adopted for 
the immediate attention of all Local Unions throughout the state: 


Be it resolved, by the State Council of the North Carolina Farmers’ 


Union: — I 

That we hereby urge Local Unions and County Unions to give 
especial attention at this time to the subject of codperative market- 
ing of this year’s crops, especially pooling cotton, cotton seed, to- 
bacco and peanuts; and we urge that grading of all these products 
shall be done by disinterested persons and not by ¢buyers whose 
financial interests are benefited by systematic under-grading. 


We recognize the serious conditions, especially in our trucking sec- 
tions, and urge all our trucking members to try to help form a North 
Carolina state truckers’ marketing organization. 


We note with especial gratification the increasing interest in 
pure-bred livestock and in dairying all over North Carolina, and we 
suggest that Locals everywhere investigate the advisability of form- 
ing sire-owning associations and inaugurating cream routes wher- 
ever practicable. IV. 


We also urge Locals to look into the soil requirements of each 
section of the state, especially with a view to reducing the consump- 
tion of high-priced potash in regions where the state agricultural 


. experiment station shows that potash cannot be profitably applied. 


V. 


We also urge Local Unions to continue to educate the member- 
ship and the public in the legislative program of the State Farmers’ 
Union—especially rural credits, race segregation in land ownership, 
and the repeal of the merchants’ crop lien. 


VI. 


We again call attention to the state-wide crusade against adult 
illiteracy which the State Committee on Community Service is un- 
dertaking in codperation with our organization, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and State Department of Agriculture. We urge 
our Local Unions to give their hearty support to this movement by 
helping to organize “moonlight schools” in every community in the 
state, joining also in the observance of “Community Service Week” 
later in the year. VIL. 


That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Local Secretary of 
the state with a suitable letter from the state President. 














Saturday, July 10, 1915] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 














[ Good English | 


Lesson II 
I WE SHE HE THEY 


HESE words are what we call 

nominative forms, and are used 
CORRECTLY as follows: 
John and I went home. Neither he 
nor she went with us. They are the 
ones I want. Was it he or she that 
you saw? It was he. It was neither 
Mary nor I. Did you think it was I? 
Mary and he are going. He and she 
are fond of each other. We people 
all work well together. Do you think 
they are the ones? 

It will be well for you to say these 
forms over to yourself many times. 
Get your friends to correct you if you 
make mistakes. 

Notice that in all these illustra- 
tions, the pronouns are either the sub- 
ject of the sentence (that is, they are 
the persons or things about which 
some verb makes an assertion) or 
they are used in the predicate to 
mean the same person or thing as the 
subject, being linked to the subject 
by a linking verb; thus: It is I. Such 
uses are nominative, and the five 
nominative forms you need to re- 
member are I, WE, HE, SHE, THEY. 

Do you want to advance in life? 
Improve your English. 








NEIGHBORHOOD THEATRICALS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


(Prize Letter} 


WANT to tell the young people of 

rural communities about open air 
night theatricals we have in our com- 
munity every summer. 

As many of the young people as 
will take part in these entertainments 
get together and make selections of 
plays, songs, declamations, etc., after 
which we arrange to meet of even- 
ings at first one neighbor’s house and 
then another for rehearsals, until 
each one knows his or her part well, 
and then, having arranged for the 
most suitable and convenient place 
for the night’s entertainment, (which 
up to this time has always been at 
my home). Our friends are all invited, 
and with a stage and seats arranged 
on the green sward in a beautiful 
grove and lanterns hung among the 
trees to give sufficient light, the plays, 
declamations and songs, interspersed 
with such instrumental music as can 
conveniently be had, are given and a 
most delightful time is had. 

Footlights are arranged by placing 
candles behind, say an eight inch 
plank in front of the stage. 

These entertainments not only af- 
ford pleasure and recreation to those 
who attend them, but they are in- 
structive and helpful to all who take 
part in them. 

If The Progressive Farmer will 
pass the suggestion along, we would 
like to hear from some other com- 
munity, through this department, af- 
ter one of these open air entertain- 
ments has been given. 

Try it, young people; you will like 
it. M. E. W. 





Girls Entertain Farmers’ Union 


AM a member of the Girls Canning 

and Poultry Club. This is the 
fourth year I have been a member. I 
now have my one-tenth acre set out 
in tomato piants four feet apart, and 
intend to plant bunch beans between 
the plants in a few days. Our club is 
organized, we meet every two weeks 
at the home of some member. We en- 
tertained the Farmers’ Union a short 
time ago. We had a program, and 
had prepared a three-course supper 
in which we utilized our canned 
goods and poultry as much as possi- 
ble. 


I am a great lover of literature, my 
favorite poets are Tennyson and 
Longfellow. Some books I like best 


are: “Ivanhoe,” “Evangeline,” “Mill 
on the Floss,” “St. Elmo,” and “Little 
Women.” LORAINE NEWTON. 


Medon, Tenn. 





A Unique Dog Trap 


NE day last spring my father and 

myself were working two miles 
from home on a farm which we had 
rented. Just before noon the news 
came from home that dogs had been 
visiting our flock of sheep, killing 
two lambs and badly frightening the 
rest of them. 

Three dogs, belonging to as many 
neighbors, had been accused of run- 
ning sheep. Several flocks had been 
chased, and some killing done, but no 
one had seen the dogs at close 
enough range to identify them. Papa 
did not know what to do about it. I 
told him about a dog trap of which I 
had read in The Progressive Farmer. 
It was a pen made of rails with the 
top much smaller than the base. The 
dogs walk up the slanting outside 
without any difficulty, jump down on 
the sheep which they have already 
killed. After their dinner of mutton, 
however, they cannot jump out of the 
pen and so are at your disposal. 

Papa sent me in a hurry to build a 
trap. We brought the other sheep 
to the barn after the trap was made 
and baited with the dead lambs. The 
next morning one of the dogs had 
been caught but had crawled through 
a smaller crack than I had thought 
possible. The pen was fixed tighter 
and the second morning after the 
dogs killed our lambs we caught one 
of the worthless curs. Papa immed- 
iately shot him and let the other 
neighbors, (whose dogs were accused 
of running with the one we had kill- 
ed) know of what we had done. One 
of the neighbors had his dog killed. 
The other put hrs dog up for fear we 
would catch him. After he turned 
the dog out he never chased any 
more sheep. In this way The Pro- 
gressive Farmer doubtless saved this 
neighborhood several head of sheep 
besides a lot of annoyance. 


Elijay, N. C. RAY MOSES, 





Short Notes from Our Boys and Girls 

E GET dozens of letters every 

week—good letters, too—that we 
would like to print, but cannot for 
lack of space. Hereafter we are go- 
ing to print short extracts from as 
many of these letters as possible, so 
that more of our young readers may 
be heard from. 

John Deans, Nashville, N. C, R. 1, 
writes: 

“My sister and I have ordered a 
canner and one thousand  three- 
pound cans. We are raising toma- 
toes, snaps, peas, butterbeans, and 
corn to can. We expect to can lots 
of fruit. We want to make some 
money of,our own. [I am eleven years 
old and expect to join the Boys’ Corn 
and Pig Clubs next year.” 

* Ok O* 

Hattie Deans, Nashville, N. C., says: 
“Last summer I worked in the tobac- 
co crop:and made $10.50 of my own.” 

* * * 


Ernest Kluttz, Concord, N. C., R. 6, 
tells of a good way to interest the 
fathers and mothers in the debating 
society and also in-the subject under 
discussion. “The Literary Society de- 
bated this question :—‘Resolved, that 
a State High School should be estab- 
lished at White Hall this year, admit- 
ting pupils from outside districts 
rather than establishing a_ district 
High School, admitting only district 
pupils. The question was well de- 
bated by the Society, after which the 
visitors were asked to join in the de- 
bate. Many of the parents responded 
which made the debate more inter- 
esting. The audience decided in 
or of the affirmative side 22 to 0.” 

ee 

Joseph A. Morris, Jr., Oxford, N. C., 


R. 2, says: “I have 63 books in my 


fav- 


library. I have a camera and like to 
take pictures.” 
x *k # 

It your community needs a new 
schoolhouse, good roads, better 
bridges, or dipping vats, take the sug- 
gestion in A. M. Friend’s note, and 
have a public debate on the question. 
Invite the taxpayers and stir up pub- 
lic opinion. writes from Helena, 
Miss., as follows: 

“We are now having a dipping vat 
for cattle put in here close to Helena, 
which will do the community worlds 
of good. It is thought that after it is 
built, more and better cattle will be 
brought in and around this commun- 
ity. This dipping vat was pushed 
along by an Improvement Club at 
Helena, called “The Helena Improve- 
ment Club,” which meets every two 
weeks. Its programs consist of reci- 
tations, songs, discussing and debat- 
ing upon subjects which are thought 
to do the community the most good. 
The Progressive Farmer helps out 
very much in these meetings. Some 
subjects are picked out of it, also rec- 
itations, which of course helps out a 
great deal.” 


He 


* Ok 
Mattie Frances Sims 
R.. 3, says: “Fhis, 18 m3 
in the Canning Club work and I cer- 
tainly like it. We have our club meet- 
ings once or twice every month. Our 
county agent always makes our meet- 
ings: very interesting and enjoyable. 
We have a program to carry out at 
the meetings. Some read papers on 
different things about plant life, dis- 
eases, and insects that trouble plants 
and howto fight them, and on many 
other things. We practice our club 
songs and yells and have a nice time. 
We have a president that keeps the 
roll-call and a secretary to keep the 
minutes of each meeting. We are 
hoping to have a community fair at 
our schoolhouse this fall and with the 
cooperation of our parents and 
friends we will exhibit all 
products raised o and 
make it a success.” 
¥*¥ * 
Mrs 


, Chester, S. C., 
ny second year 


of 
farms 


some 


h our 


This is from 
Louisville, Miss., who is 
two sons earn money 
way through school: 

“IT have i and 


rs. Frank Clay, 
helping her 


to pay their 


raised sold chickens 
and bought all clothing, shoes and 
hats worn by a family of seven this 
year to keep from going into debt, 
so two of my boys could go to an 
agricultural school next term. They 
have cows and sheep, and their fath- 
er has let them have a few acres of 
land to work for their very own and 
they are going pay for their 
schooling themselves.” 
*x* * Ok 


to 


: 


Vieva E. Liles, 
writes interestin her flowers 
and says: “I § 1 many bright 
bunches of flowers for the table and 
mama’s room, have taken some to 
school and a nice bunch occasionally 
to church.” Too many of our country 
churches are never decorated, when a 
little trouble and thought is all that 
is necessary. There is rarely a time 
when some beautiful flower or fol- 
iage isn’t handy in the woods, field, 
orchard or by the roadside. 


Hixson, Tenn., 


ga 


x Ok 
From Mamie 


Ga. “I know a 


Roach, R. 3, Daisy, 
girl who has come 
home from high school and is now 
helping her younger sisters and 
brothers with their studies. They had 
been attending only a five months 
country school but with her help they 
will advance as far as the child in the 
longer term school: and she will be 
benefitting herself by the review and 
the practice in teaching. Another 
girl is writing at least one essay each 
month, thus keeping grammar and 
rhetoric fresh in her mind.” 
x kK 
Wiley Lynn, Collins, Ga.: “I have 
just returned from the birthday din- 
ner of my grandfat who 91 
years of age, and is well and 
strong and able to do many chores 
at home. were about 300 peo- 
ple there.” 


1 
ner 


is 


There 


(19) 647 


Business Talks 














SUBSTITUTION 
ME: 4. ©. Gale. 


vertising 


Editor of Agricultural Ad« 
ently said: If the retail 
take care of all his trade 
—if he, personally, could make every sale 
and present the of each article he 
sees fit to recommend—if it were unnecessary 
for him to employ clerks in his store—then, 
and only then, would in position to 
lay in a stock of unadvertised goods for 
substitution 

We 


being 


rec 
merchant could 


merits 


he be 


purposes, 
he 


give 


say “would” 
the 


doubt, 


be—our disposition 
dealer the 
matter of fact, 


even when he did all his busi- 


to substituting 
benefit of the 


he might be, 


As a 


ness himself, 

But the merchant who is 
a supply of unknown 
tion 
vice 


induced to lay 
goods in competi- 
with something whose quality and ser- 
are assured by the 
pretext that they and 
represent a “better dealer’’— 
is going against will feel 
hard when he 
That dealer 
him, and 
known 
temples, 
package 
asked for 
But 
human 


in 


advertising—on 
are “just as 
profit for 
something 
strikes it. 

may call all the clerks about 
his claims for the un- 
until he is around the 
urge sell the new 
its competitor is 
the 


good” 
the 
that 


preach 
brand blue 
them to 
advertised 
customer, 


and 

when 
by 

your 


average clerk is very much of @ 


being, and it is a safe assertion that 
of him wil! display 
his employer’s enthusiasm for 
product or that will 
effort the 
unasked-for brand unless the 


not one in a hundred 


anything like 
the 
make the 
unknown 


new one in ten 
to substitute 


slightest 
and 
“boss is 


The 


looking.”’ 
dealer 
for the 


difficulties: 


who tries 
known 
He 
making 
the 
having 


to substitute the 
faces, therefore, 
consumes more of his 
the risk of 
undergoes the 
dead left his 
the failure of his clerks to 

help move the new line, 
All this 
with 


unknown 
these 


own ti in sales, runs 


displeasing ustomer, and 
chance of stock on 


hands because of 


merchant 


the “better 


the burdens 


profit’ 


himself 
which the 
him up with the goods 


just for 


salesman who loaded 


held out to him, 


rhat does that “better profit’ prove 


nost Cases a thing unreal, 
is no profit in 
there 


There 


merchandise unsold, 
profit in 

done, 
the 


and 
of 


pleased, ev 


is more an equal volume 
with customers 
margin per can 
that on which 


business easily 

though 
be 
n is 


manufat 


en 


or package than 


iess 


substitut based, 


turer who tries to get 


subjects 


his 
his 
sorts of sell- 
to handle 
unorganized, 
promotion service 
eives any at all. 

the manufacturer 
advertised 


market without 


to 


advertising 
product 
talk 
it. He 


unintelligent, 


as many different 


ing as there are 


merchants 


receives, therefore, an 
inefficient 
when he re 
On 


the 


the contrary, of 
provides 
a carefully-thought-out and 
promotion that works 
plays, to the 
the goods ané 


trad 


the deal 


»-marked, line 
> with 
efficient service—one 


While the dealer 


profit of both 


works or 


the maker of 


etail distributor, 





RAISE MULES AND HORSES 


THE News-Scimitar of Memphis says that 
ho have th facilities to do so 
horses and mules, 

, to be any lessening in the 

The war may 
until it does ter- 


and 


animals. 
* late, but 
for 


prices 


emand horses mules 
and will be profitable, 


when the war is over 


hausted untries r 


, and the ex- 
of 
demand 
plows and 


turn the 
enormous 
the 


must be 


to paths 
peace, ther will e an 
for trac 


harrows and 


tion animals, because 


reapers set a-going, 
wheels of vehicular 


United 
many 


traffic must be 
al- 


these 


to 


furnished 


turn, The States has 


thousands of 
that are sacri- 
Suropean holiday, and we 
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Armies Must 
ave Hay 


Many Shiploads Will Go to 


Europe—Farmers Advised to 


Plant. Wheat and Oats Stubble to Sudan Grass— 
Farmers’ Notes Taken in Payment 


for 


This is going to be such a big 
year. in the demand _ for hay 
(owing to the war) that it will 
surely pay the farmer to raise 
an extra amount for forage. 


Two Crops From-Your: Land 


After you have taken off your 
small grains or other crops this 
month, or at any time before 
August Ist, put that land right 
back into Sudan Grass, and 
raise a heavy tonnage forage 
crop by fall. This ought to dou- 
a your net income on that 
and. 


Sodan Creat for Hot, Dry, 
Weather 


Through the dry weather of 
July and August, when many 
other crops and pastures suf- 
fer, Sudan, the new, wonderful 
drouth- resister, flourishes, yield- 
ing plentiful, choice hay. It 
yields more tons to the acre 
than any other forage crop— 
three to ten tons per acre. First 
cutting, fifty to sixty days after 
planting. Additional cutting ev- 
ery thirty to forty days till frost 
kills dead. 


Pay for Your Seed With Note 


If you will plant ten acres to 
Sudan Grass I will supply you 
with a liberal quantity of seed 
and. accept your four months’ 
note for $20.00 in settlement for 
the seed. 


Seed. 


How. to’ Pay: for Seed With 
Hay 


If you will plant forty acres or 
more, I will supply a liberal quantity 
of seed for planting at the rate of 
$1.75 an acre, accepting your 
months’ note in settlement, and will 
buy sufficient of your baled Sudan 
hay to pay for the seed at $15.00 a 
ton, delivered at your nearest railroad 
station, 


The Agricultural Department has 
declared that Sudan grass is the best 
forage crop known, I am the biggest 
grower -of Sudan Grass in America, 
and believe it will bring millions of 
dollars to the farmer. I know it is so 
good that I am making you this ex- 
traordinary offer. I am negotiating 
for army hay contracts. I recently 
wrote a book entitled “SUDAN 
GRASS—IT’S HISTORY, USES AND 
METHODS OF CULTIVATION.” It 
gives just the information you should 
know. I will send it free if you will 
ask for it. 


The seed I will ship is of the very 
highest class, and a certificate gf in- 
spection by the State Experiment As- 
sociation, vouching for its purity and 
freedom from all other grasses and 
weeds will accompany the shipment. 


If you prefer to pay cash for seed, 
I will allow you a discount of 5 per 
cent providing payment is made with- 
in five days of receipt of seeds, 


Please write me at once, stating 
whether you will pay cash or give a 
note, If the latter, then give number 
of acres you will agree to plant. State 
whether you own your own farm and 
give references. Promise to give me 
your four months’ note in settlement, 
and I will ship seed at once, and send 
note for your signature. Act quickly. 
Planting time is on us, and I have 
only seed enough to plant 20,000 acres, 


DAVID B. CLARKSON 
P. O. Box 578, Robstown, Texas 
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@, Here’s a new voice for the thirsty rooter— 
here’s refreshment for the excited fan—here’s delicious- 
ness for all—Coca~Cola, the beverage that athletes en- 
dorse—that wise business men enjoy—that everyone 
welcomes for its simple, pure wholesomeness. 


@ Carbonated in bottles—at stands and in grand stands 
and at soda fountains everywhere, 


avd d the by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution, 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Whenever 
you see an 
rrow, think 


of Coca-Cola, 











You Can Tell By The Milk Pail 


« The day you start feeding Cotton Seed 

2 ay Meal you get more and richer milk. The 
2% milk pail tells as soon as Cotton Seed Meal 
gives out. The Farm Journal says: ‘“There 
is no food-stuff known that will place the 
same amount of fat on cattle within so short a time 
as Cotton Seed Meal combined with cotton seed hulls,"* 
and this fact is recognized wheresoever this food is used. 
When fed to dairy cows, or by the family that has but a 
single cow, its use increases the quantity of milk, improves the 
color, and the cream therefrom makes richer and better butter. 


Saves'$55.40 worth of Feed 
“In Indiana it was found that the addition of 1 pound 6f Cotton 
Seed Meal to a ration of corn and clover hay, resulted in a saving 
of 1.37 lbs. of corn and 1.41 Ibs. of clover hay. This means that 
—at average prices—each ton of Cotton Seed Meal fed, 

the farmer saves $55.40 worth of other feed."* 
Feed COTTON SEED MEAL to Your 

Cattle, Hogs and Sheep 

Cotton Seed Meal is the cheapest and most digestible source o: protein. Puts flesh on Jambs and increases wool on 
sheep. Especially valuable for sucking sows—giving vigor to pigs before and after farrowing. Write today for 


VALUABLE FREE BOOK ON FEEDING 
This book will show how to save moncy on feeds and have better balanced rations. Send for it todayit’s FREE! 


Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’: Association 


- 808 Main St, 


A Government Machine for Testing the Strength of Wood 


When the Government Tests Lumber 


It Studies Thousands of Different Pieces 











before reaching a conclusion. Did you ever know that the Govern- 

ment, after careful laboratory tests, found Southern Yellow Pine to have greater 

breaking strength than White Oak, and greater crushing strength than 

White Oak, Rock Elm, Hard Maple or Big Shellbark Hickory? : 
That is fact, surprising though it may be. 


Here are the Government’s figures, made by the experts of the 
Forest oo in comparing various commercial woods: 

Woods T Breaking Strength 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE & io Oe ee 
Somme 7,380 Hard Maple..... 

6,950 ceo 
Silver Maple. bie 5,820 White Oak ea 

And in addition to those superior qualities, Southern Yellow Pine 
lumber costs much less than any of the others, 

That is a valuable tip the Government gives you. It shows you 
how you can get from your home dealer any quantity of clear, straight-grained, dur- : 
able, easy-working lumber stronger than Oak, for a very moderate price. There i 18 
no other wood so perfectly adapted to so many uses. 


Send TODAY for : These FREE E Helps:_ 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 603-F Inter-State Bank Bldg., New Orleans, tas 
Send me free your new Silo Book, Plans for Farm Buildings, Tables of Lumber Tests, House Plans 


Woods Tested Crushing Strength 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE... 42 





$10 ADAY-THATS WHAT YOU CANMAKE WITHA 


RANEY CANNER 


$10 a day for girls and women, ‘Bigger money than that for men. 
turns pte fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than ne 
Works glass or tin for home or market. INSTRUC LION BOOK FREE WITH EACH 
OouT + Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. Used by Government Te payacguatcate Get started in this 


money-making business. Write for catalogue n 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY co. Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Y aenitee 


Name. ‘Town 





If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 





R.F. D. 

















The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 





